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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Every one is glad to see the last of 1919, which has been a 
year of disappointment, humiliation, unrest, misery, and disorder. 

1920 contains the promise of something better, 
Annus ‘ . ° : : 
Miserabilis if only because it can hardly be worse than its 

predecessor. The civilized world has watched in 
impotent wrath the wanton frittering away of one of the most 
glorious and meritorious victories in history. Kultur was fairly 
and squarely beaten on its own ground with its own weapons of 
blood and iron. At the end, Allied organization, Allied troops, 
Allied generalship were superior to the enemy, and the Great Ger- 
man General Staff, at whose feet some generations of the world’s 
soldiers had prostrated themselves, bit the dust. The legendary 
Hindenburg and the invincible Ludendorff crumbled away, and 
Prussianized Germany, which had terrorized the Continent since 
Sadowa, made abject, unconditional surrender. It was all the more 
dramatic because one of the Allied Governments was still so rooted 
in pessimism as to be unable to believe in the possibility of victory 
on the Western Front—the decisive point—and six weeks after the 
beginning of the end, at a moment when the British Army was 
carrying all before it, its great Commander-in-Chief received an 
urgent protest from Downing Street against the continuance of 
our victorious offensive, which was personally conveyed to G.H.Q. 
by the itinerant member of the War Cabinet, who was only recon- 
ciled when Sir Douglas Haig chivalrously declared that he would 
shoulder the exclusive responsibility in the event of failure, while 
His Majesty’s Government should enjoy the entire credit in the 
event of the success of which he was confident. This occurred at 
the end of September. Within a few days the enemy hoisted 
his first signal of distress, and within six weeks had signed the 
Armistice, a month after which the Prime Minister was parading 
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the country as “the man who won the war.” We mention this 
illuminating incident, which is common knowledge in competent 
military circles, as illustrative of the loyal and magnanimous 
service of the Fighting Men to the Talking Men, of whom they 
only asked in return that the supreme sacrifices of “ the stricken 
field” should not, as so often before, be thrown away by Political 
Incompetence. We all know how this tacit appeal fared. Annus 
mirabilis was followed by annus miserabilis. The Allied nations 
could scarcely credit the evidence of their senses when they saw 
Allied Powers who had borne the heat and burden of the war meekly 
following the Associate who had come in so late as to be almost 
too late. We should be the last to underrate the enormous moral 
reinforcement which the United States contributed in the dark 
days of 1918 or to underrate the overwhelming effect of the 
wonderful avalanche of magnificent manhood she deposited month 
by month on the menaced shores cf France. There is nothing 
more contemptible than ingratitude, and Englishmen will not 
forget the notable service then rendered, even though Americans 
should themselves forget it. It was the raw material of a mighty 
military machine that would have been fashioned into the finished 
article all in good time. The American Army counted in 1918. 
It would have rowed its weight in 1919 and have become decisive 
in 1920 had the war lasted, as experts contemplated. 


THERE was, however, no shadow of an excuse for the Allies’ 
premature acceptance of the Fourteen Points; for allowing 
President Wilson to influence the Armistice 
conditions, still less for accepting his autocracy at 
the Paris Peace Conference, and for allowing him to settle 
questions of which he knew little and which touched no ap- 
preciable American interest, though they were vital to countries 
that had been ravaged and ruined by war while the White House 
was still “ thinking neutrally.” For this deplorable development, 
which explains the paralytic Peace, M. Clemenceau bore little 
responsibility. The British and French Press had so deified the 
American President—whose European tour proved disastrous to 
both countries—that even Pére la Victowre would have been 
swept out of power had he attempted to stem the tide at the 
time. All he could do when the British Government also “ went 
Wilson ” was to bide his time and save what he could from the 
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wreck. That he did not entirely fail is proved by the recent 
diatribe of which this illustrious patriot is the object, in a volume 
written by a British official at the Peace Conference who was 
even more Wilsonian than the President—a college don—-who 
resigned in disgust because Germany was asked to pay more 
than was convenient to her after having deliberately devastated 
and scientifically ruined her neighbours. Mr. Keynes’s book * 
deserves the advertisement it is obtaining. That a man of his 
mentality should have formed part of the British Peace Delegation 
and have been our Treasury’s representative on the Supreme 
Economical Council explains much that was obscure and justifies 
the reproach of the illustrious foreign soldier to the Allied and 
Associated statesmen, Vous avez sabotez la victoire. Whether 
he said it or not, it is true. For the Second Treaty of Versailles 
no one except its actual authors has a good word. It contains 
the seeds of several future wars; it turned many friends and 
Allies into bitter enemies. It has lost the single excuse made on 
its behalf by those who said, “ Agreed that the Treaty leaves 
much to be desired and that it was childish to encumber it with 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, but Wilson threatened 
to leave Paris unless it were included, declaring that the League 
was the one and only thing the American people really cared about 
and the only way of persuading them to support the Settlement.” 
How often have we not heard this familiar jargon? We always 
distrusted it, and we now know its worthlessness. The Allies, 
headed by Great Britain, who led the American claque, have 
nothing to show for deferring to the imaginary wishes of America, 
which were merely Presidential whims. The Senate has rejected 
the Treaty explicitly because it included the Covenant, which 
was accepted by the Allies, who never believed in it, because they 
were told it was so near and dear to the American heart! What 
tragi-comedy ! 


Tose European statesmen who blindly followed President Wilson 
are exhibiting the peevishness noticeable in men who have the 
misfortune to back the wrong horse. They have 
no one to thank but themselves. An elementary 
knowledge of the American Constitution, coupled 
with a passing acquaintance with contemporary American politics, 


* The Economic Consequences of the Peace, by John Maynard Keynes, C.B. 
(Macmillan, 8s, 6d. net.) 
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would have informed them that it was not Mr. Wilson but Senator 
Lodge with whom they had to reckon, since the Congressional 
Elections of November 1918 gave the Republican Party control 
of both Houses of Congress. Those who protested against “ Too 
Much Wilson ’”’ and vainly warned our wiseacres of their blunder 
must equally protest against any aggravation of the situation 
by attacks on the Senate, which has pursued a correct and consti- 
tutional course in refusing to ratify a Treaty which it regarded 
as incompatible with American policy and adverse to American 
interests. The Senate, moreover, has builded wiser than it knew. 
Despite the hostility manifested in its debates towards this 
country, we make bold to affirm that an incomparable service 
has been rendered the British Empire by the vetoing of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, which, though harmless in 
appearance, was interpreted by its spokesmen here and abroad 
in a manner to arouse the suspicion of all Britons who love their 
country. So far from promising peace, it threatened a perpetual 
sword through the friction inevitable between Britain and other 
Powers, great and small, under the impossible system of 
Mandates to be set up all over the world, of which the odium 
would have fallen upon us owing to the character of our Empire. 
President Wilson in terms recommended the League of Nations 
because, as he told more than one American audience, under 
Article XI of the Covenant, ‘“ my favourite article,’ it would 
be open to any Power to haul any other Power before the forum 
of the League to give an account of its stewardship on matters 
in no way concerning the former! This would have provided 
tail-twisting American politicians with agreeable diversions at 
British expense whenever the spirit moved them, secure as they 
would be against any retaliation, because the United States 
flatly refuses even to look at any mandate, and has expressly 
warned the League off the Western Hemisphere by a clause in 
the Covenant excluding the Monroe Doctrine. Anglo-American 
relations are none too easy that we can afford to put this stick in 
the hands of every Washington politician with an eye on the 
anti-British vote. From this fate we were seemingly unequal 
to saving ourselves—our congested House of Lords is nowadays 
incapable of lifting a little finger in any national cause—but we 
have been saved by the Second Chamber of the United States. 
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Aaaln, the League of Nations was the rallying-ground of all our 
Pacifists, who looked to it to achieve what without it they could 
not hope for, i.e. the total disarmament of the 
British Empire by land, by sea, and in the air. 
“Scrap the lot!”’ had become their war-cry. Our 
Little-Englanders were equally elated by the prospect of dis- 
membering the British Empire by means of the separate votes 
accorded to the Dominions, which was not inspired, as indignant 
Americans imagined, by any desire to increase British power, 
but rather to weaken it by raising issues on which the 
Home Government might differ from Canada, Australia, or 
New Zealand. The moment the apostles of internationalism 
showed the cloven hoof by urging the immediate inclusion 
of Germany, simultaneously denouncing the Anglo-American 
guarantee to France, we realized what they were after, and are 
proportionately thankful that the Senate—whatever the under- 
lying motive—refused ratification of the Covenant except upon 
conditions that reduce it to the level of an Aulic Council. The 
only European nation that seriously believed in the League of 
Nations were the Germans, who made no disguise of their intention 
—which was encouraged by Potsdam Parties elsewhere—to still 
further relax the Treaty of Versailles in their favour. To this 
end Labour leaders were mobilizing throughout the Allied coun- 
tries. It equally appealed to the enemy because an international 
League including Germany affords her opportunities of making 
mischief among other Powers of which Bismarck had not dreamed, 
and a reasonable prospect of building up a pro-German Party 
in the League that would enable her to resume the “ frightful 
adventure ” under its auspices with even more brilliant prospects 
of success than she enjoyed in 1914. From all this the American 
Senate has saved France and England. Neither Frenchmen nor 
Englishmen need lose their tempers or rail against Senator Lodge, 
who, after all, has injured Europe far less than President Wilson, 
who crossed the Atlantic bringing chaos in his train to foment 
strife between Allies who prior to his interference were on decent 
terms. His contribution to the peace of the world may be tried 
by his own “acid test ’—namely, Allied and Associated policy 
towards Russia, which is a veritable nightmare to every one but 
the Germans, who make no disguise of their glee or of their hope 
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to regain in the East more than all they have lost in the 
West. 


WHILE they recognize the predominant Party in the Senate as 
unwitting benefactors of the British Empire, and condemn the 
obtuseness of their own statesmen at the Peace 
Conference, Englishmen cannot concede to Ameri- 
cans of any Party the moral right to blame this 
country for the actions of an American President. It was not 
the British electorate, but the American electorate who, under a 
Constitution regarded as the last word in human wisdom, re- 
elected Mr. Wilson after four years’ experience of his regime, 
his chief claim being that he had “ kept America out of the war.” 
It was not Great Britain but the United States who sent him to 
Paris with a mandate against which there was no adequate or 
even audible protest. They cannot now turn round and shelve 
their responsibility on to us. They approved the Fourteen Points, 
which much that was vocal in the Great Republic treated as a 
greater deliverance than the Ten Commandments. It was 
presented to Europe as American policy. We freely confess the 
error of the excessive enthusiasm that greeted the President on 
his advent to the Old World, whose sentimentalists regarded him 
as a New Messiah, while more sober persons at least hoped that 
he would rescue Russia from Bolshevism. He was, however, 
the head of an immense nation whose entry into the war had 
sealed the fate of the enemy in the eyes of the world. There were 
bound to be ovations in honour of any American President who 
broke all precedent to attend a European Peace Conference during 
his term of office. What would the Americans have had us do ? 
What would they have felt—what would they not have said— 
had any indifference been exhibited towards the person of their 
President ? The Republicans would have been the first to exploit 
the folly of the Democrats “ in allowing an American President to 
go abroad in order to be snubbed by John Bull.” We can make 
allowance for Party politicians; we have our own. But we 
regret and resent the practice of dragging this country into every 
Washington controversy and the tendency of American politicians 
“to smell a rat” where there is none. We have no quarrel] with 
the Senate—on the contrary—but the Senate has no quarrel 
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with us. Britishers disclaim all responsibility for President 
Wilson’s proceedings in Paris, while bitterly regretting the short- 
sightedness of Mr. Lloyd George, who on three questions out of 
four supported American diplomacy against the great French 
Premier, who, as even so hostile a witness as Mr. Keynes admits, 
was “ by far the most eminent member of the Council of Four.” 


No question arises as to the Senate’s “good faith” over the 
League of Nations, which is anathema to the overwhelming 
ss majority of patriotic Americans, but as regards the 
ag ‘ undertaking given by President Wilson to France, 
on the strength of which Marshal Foch was over- 

ruled and France put in an unfavourable strategic position—minus 
her natural frontier of the Rhine—different considerations prevail. 
There would be surprise and disappointment in the country of 
Lafayette if the countrymen of Washington regarded this guarantee 
as less than an obligation of honour. As British opinion is 
invariably misinterpreted in U.S.A., we shall say nothing on this 
aspect of the question until the Senate has manifested itself one 
way or the other. A clear issue has, unfortunately, been compli- 
cated, like every other international problem, by the Old Man 
of the Sea, who crops up at every turn—the League of Nations. 
There is another aspect of this crucial question which only concerns 
Britain and does not affect the United States, upon which English- 
men have the right, as it is their duty, to express themselves 
freely. The one outstanding lesson of the last five years is that 
our fate is bound up with that of France. Her danger is our 
danger. Her security is our security. Her frontier is our frontier. 
Unprovoked aggression on France is equally aggression against 
England, because, apart from all sentiment, an enemy seated in 
France, like an enemy seated in Belgium, threatens our vitals. 
This is so obvious that even when taking the League of Nations 
seriously, the British Government had no hesitation in giving 
the guarantee desired, and indeed demanded, by France when, 
in order to meet Anglo-American wishes, Marshal Foch’s plan 
for a strategic frontier was abandoned and the promise of Anglo- 
American assistance against German aggression substituted. 
Unfortunately, the British pledge was so phrased as to make it 
depend on the ratification of the Agreement by the United States 
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Senate. In their salad days our statesmen regarded the American 
Executive and Legislature as all one, and the Senate as the echo 
of the President. There is no other explanation of this extra- 
ordinary condition attached to a declaration of a plain duty 
which in sheer self-preservation we should be compelled to 
discharge in any event. Article 2 of the Franco-British Treaty 
refers to a similar Treaty “of even date for the same purpose 
concluded between France and the United States of America,” 
adding that the present Treaty “ will only come into force ’’ when 
the latter is ratified. Mr. Bonar Law’s recent evasive answer in 
the House of Commons cannot be regarded as the considered 
opinion of Downing Street, and we may be sure M. Clemenceau’s 
flying visit to London would never have been pronounced “ suc- 
cessful” had any ambiguity supervened as to British policy in 
the event of Germany's again picking a quarrel with France. 
It is not a case for any secret agreement, but for an open, explicit 
declaration such as might have prevented war in 1914. It is 
ominous that those who profess a desire to abolish war should 
alone obstruct the one practical measure capable of affording 
Western Europe a spell of peace. British Pacifists have always 
been the greatest asset of foreign Jingoes. 


Ir is now generally recognized that President Wilson’s diplomatic 
tour, which excited such extravagant expectations, was a mis- 
fortune for all concerned, not excluding his own 
country and his own person. In Europe he became 
an apple of discord by affecting superiority to Allied Governments 
and by incendiary appeals to the mob, which provoked dangerous 
crises among agitated peoples. His pose as the champion of the 
“ under-dog”’ was not successful even with the “ under-dog,” who 
speedily realized that the American autocrat would be unable 
“to deliver the goods.” Germany became the chief beneficiary 
of Wilsonian policies, but even Germans and pro-Germans were 
exasperated because they were getting less than they hoped for. 
The subsequent refusal of the Senate to ratify the President’s 
handiwork has been a distinct encouragement to the enemy, 
whose tail has steadily gone up. Germany relies upon U.S.A. 
washing her hands of all responsibility for enforcing a peace 
which her President was allowed too large a share in shaping. 
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Should America now retire into her shell there will, neverthe- 
less, be compensations, as there will necessarily be a fresh tighten- 
ing of the bonds between the Allies, notably France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Belgium, whose relations seemed decidedly less 
cordial at the close of the Peace Conference than they had been 
at the moment of the Armistice owing to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
unaccountable capitulation to the White House. This attitude 
immeasurably increased M. Clemenceau’s burden, besides driving 
a dangerous wedge between England and Italy—the latter Power 
justly resenting our failure to support her in the face of unprovoked 
Presidential aggression against the Orlando-Sonnino Government. 
Moreover, Italians were also perturbed by the obsession of a 
powerful section of the British Press for everything calling itself 
“ Jugo-Slav.”’ Mischief was likewise made in Paris between the 
Belgian and British Governments by Mr. Lloyd George’s sudden 
access of anti-Belgian sentiment last April—a fight by the King 
of the Belgians from Brussels to the Peace Conference being 
necessary to straighten out the impasse and to secure reasonable 
recognition from the Big Four of the legitimate claims of a nation 
to whom British Governments owe an irredeemable debt, because 
on their own showing Belgium provided the plank whereby we 
saved our honour as well as our life and liberties in 1914. 


Wiru the removal of the American incubus from European affairs 
the Allies will be able to consolidate their position, realizing that 
they must rely on themselves alone to execute the 
Second Treaty of Versailles. It is now seen to 
have been a blunder to confine the guarantee to 
France against German invasion to Great Britain and the United 
States. President Wilson, it is said, had no authority from his 
own country to negotiate it, and the Senate may refuse to ratify 
the Franco-American defensive Treaty. We are warned that it 
might, though ratified, be repudiated by a future Washington 
Government dependent on one or other of the alien votes that 
play so large a part in American politics. The effect of the recent 
development of transatlantic detachment on the Allies of the 
Associated Powers was instantaneous and salutary. Peace, it is 
true, tarries through the encouragement Germany receives from 
American aloofness. But France and England are appreciably 
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nearer to one another than they were a few months ago. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s visit to Paris to complete the conversations 
opened by M. Clemenceau in London is expected to be followed 
by some announcement of a constructive character concerning 
Anglo-French relations, as to whose solidarity the world must 
not be allowed to entertain any doubt. The French Prime 
Minister quoted in the Chamber (December 23) the British Prime 
Minister as having said to him, “ Our two countries must keep 
closer together than ever. If only we are in agreement there 
will never again be war in Europe.’’ To this M. Clemenceau had 
replied, “ Whatever happens, you can count not only on me, 
who am merely a passing factor, but also on the whole of France.” 
This policy suggests a League of Peace with some promise of 
permanence if it be joined by Italy and Belgium. We are all 
against secret Diplomacy—we had a sickener of it in Paris. 
What we need is a frank and open exchange of views between 
the Governments of these four Powers and any other trustworthy 
nations that will co-operate, followed by Parliamentary and 
public ratification. Meanwhile the League of Nations can usefully 
busy itself with labour, social, and sanitary legislation, leaving 
high politics severely alone. The great work of 1920 should be 
the consolidation of a combination of civilized Powers who are 
sick of war and determined to keep would-be disturbers ia order. 
To include Germany in any such League is comparable to putting 
a confirmed and convicted burglar on the bench. This is never- 
theless the policy, we understand, of League-of-Nations cranks, 
who are producing almost a book a day on their creed and have 
the effrontery to appeal to the public for £1,000,000 for “ propa- 
ganda.’ As some cynic observed, “They rely on the Proper 
Goose.” 


ComMON sense could never get a serious hearing during the fateful 
years before the Great War, when Germany obviously contem- 
plated aggression, and the single hope of preserving 
peace was for pacific nations such as ourselves to 
combine adequate counter-preparations with a 
definite declaration that we should not be too proud to fight for 
peace. It might be supposed that those who stand convicted of 
misjudging the situation at the cost of a Great War would, at least, 
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have learnt modesty to the point of mistrusting their own in- 
fallibility. Unfortunately, it is very otherwise. Having learnt 
nothing, and forgotten nothing, our Bourbons are, if possible, more 
arrogant than ever, and, consequently, as dangerous. They know 
all about everything and everybody else is wrong, though it might 
have been thought that on their own tragical record they would 
nowadays regard error in international affairs as their own peculiar 
prerogative. We cannot, however, afford to allow these highly 
placed Ignoramuses to blunder about United States as they 
blundered about Germany. We cannot tolerate that stupidity 
and conceit shall produce an Anglo-American impasse towards 
which our blind leaders of the blind would conduct us. Were 
the Anglo-American problem insoluble we should leave it severely 
alone, and trust to Providence to avoid catastrophe. But it is 
not, provided it be faced betimes. Our responsible statesmen and 
able editors, with the best intentions, are working on the wrong 
lines, producing the very results they deplore. They conceive 
the United States much as Viscount Haldane conceived pre-war 
Germany—only rather more so. They imagine the American 
people, because talking the same language as ourselves, and for the 
other reasons set forth at Pilgrims Club banquets, to reciprocate 
this post-prandial enthusiasm for Great Britain, and as asking for 
nothing better than to co-operate with her in peace as in war. 
They point to the ultimate entry of the Washington Government 
into the war against Germany as triumphant confirmation of their 
thesis, whereas the events of the last five years refute it. They 
ignore any inconvenient facts that stare them in the face. In 
truth the Anglophobe elements in U.S.A. and that antagonism to, 
and suspicion of, this country, which amounts to less than hatred, 
are so strong and widespread as to render any political co-operation 
between the two countries difficult to the point of imperilling 
any American Government risking it. 


It is unfortunate that clever men like the Lord Chief Justice of 
England and Mr. Balfour allow themselves to be so beguiled by 
the pleasant social relations they establish with 
» Americans as to be unable to realize the truth. 
They return from their Missions knowing as 
little of real America as before they went. U.S.A. did not come 
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into the war because Great Britain was already in it, and because 
common interests were at stake. On the contrary, our being in kept 
America out. She only came in at the eleventh hour because 
Germany forced her, by insults and aggression such as no self- 
respecting community could endure. The League of Nations has 
been chiefly attacked across the Atlantic because we were in it, 
as any one could learn who was at pains to follow the controversy. 
Whatever polite disclaimers may now be forthcoming, President 
Wilson undoubtedly provided his Republican opponents with an 
irresistible weapon for his own undoing by what they denounced 
as a “ European entanglement,” meaning thereby a “ British 
entanglement.” It would have been impossible to get up the 
necessary steam against the Covenant unless we had been involved. 
To the Plain People, as the American Man in the Street is called, 
it was only necessary to represent the League as something that 
John Bull wanted, to ensure its popular condemnation and re- 
jection. It should be possible for British statesmen to grasp this 
elementary fact, though we have little hope of their doing so, as it 
would disturb their stock periods on “the two great English- 
speaking nations whose hearts beat as one, and whose common 
purposes are inspired by the same lofty ideals ’’—wde the after- 
dinner speeches of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Lord Reading, and 
other specialists in Anglo-American effusiveness who, doubtless, 
will be reinforced by Viscount Grey on the conclusion of yet 
another abortive “ American Mission.” 


THE reader may not unfairly ask what remedy we offer for the 
solution of a discouraging problem. Our prescription should 
not be unpopular with a certain school of poli- 
ticians. We definitely and decidedly recommend 
that nothing in particular should be done, as 
nothing useful can be done. We merely urge that the truth be 
recognized, and all the buncombe of our orators and leader- 
writers--which is not harmless nonsense but perilous nonsense 
creative of fools’ paradises and subsequent rude awakenings— 
should be dropped. We should like to see the Pilgrims Club and 
other English-speaking societies, as well as every centre of flap- 
doodle of the “ blood-is-thicker-than-water ” variety, voluntarily 
wound up by the concerted intelligence of their members. We 
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would impose a heavy fine on all Anglo-American gushers, and 
would intern every advocate of “an Anglo-Saxon alliance.” 
Such persons mean well. They only err through thoughtlessness. 
Next to our open enemies in the States, they have inflicted most 
injury on Anglo-American relations. Good intentions are, un- 
happily, insufficient solvents of international questions in this 
wicked world. Apart from these mild measures, and speaking 
seriously, we should do nothing, dropping all Anglo-American 
“ propaganda,’ and frankly recognizing that there is nothing 
differentiating our relations with United States from those with 
any other Great Power, and that we must rely on “the horse- 
sense ” which is abundant on both sides of the Atlantic to maintain 
those reasonably friendly relations that should subsist between 
two countries which have substantial common interests and little 
occasion for quarrelling. Most Anglo-American differences have 
been caused by untoward attempts to force the pace, as did the 
authors of this wretched League of Nations, who have given a 
serious set-back to a cause they have at heart. Just as before 
the war it was desirable to know something of real Germany, so 
to-day it is vital to understand real America. We state the case 
plainly because we are far from hopeless, if only the well-meaners 
will condescend to water their wine. It is not enough for eminent 
British tourists to have “ a good time ” in New York or Washington 
or to spend a charming fortnight at Newport. “Go West” is 
good advice given to more globe-trotters than follow it. We 
believe Lord Northcliffe was the first conspicuous Englishman to 
penetrate as far as Chicago. We need a new Columbus. 


ARE not the heart-rending appeals now in circulation in this 
country on behalf of “starving Germany ’—-euphemistically 
described as ‘‘ Central Europe "directed to the 
The Wrong ‘ sain 
Address wrong address ? Some of these are signed by open 
and secret sympathizers with the enemy, though 
war rendered even the most brazen somewhat cautious. Such 
persons have resumed their former Potsdam proclivities, and 
occasionally succeed in roping in a few ingenuous patriots. Their 
manceuvres are less aimed at relieving German babies as at arousing 
sympathy for German grown-ups, and gradually passing the sponge 
over the unspeakable record of a criminal nation. There was 
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never any serious danger of Britain bearing malice towards a 
beaten foe too long, but rather of their forgetting iniquities too 
soon. There is, therefore, no excuse for badgering our over- 
taxed people with these incessant exhortations to put their hands 
in their pockets on behalf of a country which deliberately set out 
to wreck civilization, and, largely owing to its foreign friends, 
came within an ace of achievement. Charity begins at home. It 
should begin in Germany. Germans should help one another 
before they come whining abroad. German war profiteers should 
disgorge for the benefit of the poorer classes in the Fatherland. 
Of the existence of great fortunes in all ranks of life there is no 
room for reasonable doubt, while the recent treatment of the ex- 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin provides eloquent comment 
on Germany’s much-advertised “ poverty,’ which, be it re- 
membered, was the excuse given by British Ministers for their 
cynical violation of their election pledges “to make Germany 
pay.” Incidentally, it disposes of the Bolshevist bogy, with 
which much private and some public propaganda has been made in 
the interests of the enemy by men who should know better. We 
learn from the Morning Post Berlin correspondent (see Morning 
Post, December 17) that the Mecklenburg Landtag has confirmed 
the agreement between “the Free State of Mecklenburg-Schwerin ” 
and the ex-Grand Duke, whereby the latter not only retains “ all 
his private property and fortune,” but receives “by way of 
indemnity for the loss of his position as sovereign,” a palace, 
‘several other residences,” six million marks in ready money 
(the German equivalent of £300,000), besides “ provision for re- 
latives and dependents.’’ He thus becomes “ one of the greatest 
landed proprietors in Mecklenburg.” We would call the attention 
of those who are exploiting Dr. Starling’s evidence as to the 
piteous plight of Germany to this instructive episode, and we 
would suggest that our “ Fight the Famine ” Party should direct 
the ex-Grand Duke to Dr. Starling’s alarming or alarmist state- 
ment—* It would thus seem that Germany stands face to face 
with a catastrophe which may involve the death of millions by 
famine and disease, unless she can obtain by importation sufficient 
food to make up the deficit”’—and invite the assistance of his 
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CLEARLY the first necessity for Germany is not importation of 
food from other countries, where it may be sorely needed, but a 
Redistribution Yedistribution of food hoards in Germany, where 
before ex-Grand Dukes and other Junkers and the big 
Importation jndustrialists wax fat and kick, while humble 
townsfolk languish, though their sufferings pale besides those 
inflicted, with the enthusiastic approval of the German masses, 
on neighbouring nations. The personnel of our “ Fight the 
Famine” Council is hardly inspiring. It necessarily includes a 
sprinkling of Bishops and Free Churchmen, but the unhappy 
Lord Parmoor is Chairman of the Committee, with Mr. Noel Buxton 
as Treasurer; other members including Lords Buckmaster, 
Beauchamp. and Loreburn, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. H. W. 
Massingham, Mr. E. D. Morel, Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. 
Philip Snowden, and similar shining lights. Had they been 
listened to during the war we should have lost and Germany 
would have won—which some of these persons would not have 
minded. As they have hitherto been wrong on every considerable 
issue, there is no reason to infer that they are right to-day. They 
could, however, do no harm in dispatching their circular to the 
ex-Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, with its lurid description 
of “the general collapse of Central Europe,” and its appeal “ to 
take packets of literature for distribution, and to help us to raise 
funds to defray the cost of publication.” The ex-Grand Duke 
might conceivably smile from the security of one or other of the 
palaces or parks which his grateful country has just conferred 
upon him despite the fact that its population is, ex hypothesi, 
at death’s door. Conceivably his ex-Royal Highness might recall 
the dictum of a rescued German naval officer at an early stage of 
the war to his British rescuer, ‘‘ We Germans shall never be gentle- 
men—you British will always be fools,” though we doubt whether 
the “ Fight the Famine ”’ Council is exclusively composed of fools. 
We are summoned to pity Germany, in order that we may subse- 
quently love her and take her to our arms in the League of Nations, 
when the whole dreary and dangerous business would begin all 
over again, with the same friends of the enemy repeating their 
pre-war role, justifiably confident in the belief that the Entente 
could never be resuscitated should Germany “ get going.” 
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CerTAIN Jewish organs and Jewish speakers denounce an imagi- 
nary “ Anti-Semitic ** movement which they profess to detect in 
the British Press. We had not noticed any such 
phenomenon. We do not believe there is any 
serious racial or religious prejudice against Jews 
in this country, which is the most tolerant community in the 
world, as is proved by the ascendancy Jews have been allowed to 
assume in England, which before the war had reached a point 
that imperilled the State. It were idle to ignore the fact that 
some of them were aliens, and undesirable aliens, who viewed 
Germany as their “spiritual home.” <A few were little better 
than German spies. Indeed, they were more dangerous than 
ordinary spies, because their immense wealth and lavish entertain- 
ment, which was their single recommendation, enabled them to 
form intimacies with British statesmen--many of whom unduly 
love their creature comforts and will go wherever they can get 
an exceptionally long cigar or bottle of Veuve Clicquot—which 
were detrimental to British interests, and even dangerous to 
British security. They haunted Downing Street, creating an 
Anglo-German atmosphere and even an anti-French atmosphere. 
The failure of Ministers and ex-Ministers to appreciate German 
designs was partially due to their compromising friendships with 
International Jews, who assiduously preached the legend of “a 
peace-loving Kaiser and a peace-loving German People.” Whether 
it was a deliberate deception or unconscious folly we cannot say, 
but by some curious fatality there is usually found at the elbow 
of our most prominent politicians some sinister figure of German- 
Jewish origin, whispering advice calculated to injure Britain or 
one of her Allies, or to promote some hostile interest. If to 
mention such matters be “ Anti-Semitic,”’ we plead guilty, though 
we regard our patriotic national Jews as among the most valuable 
ingredients in the country. The war has taught us to protest 
against all occult influence, whether Jew or Gentile, and we shall 
continue doing so in season and out of season. 


“ Anti- 
Semitism ” 


AFTER writing the preceding paragraph our attention was called 
to the latest of German war revelations, which brings the Inter- 
national Jew into the middle of the picture. Our rabid Jewish 
Press would be more usefully employed in interpreting this 
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appeal of the late Mr. Alfred de Rothschild to the Kaiser Wilhelm, 
whom he addresses, it will be noted, almost as though he and 


ies not King George were the Rothschild sovereign. 


ional Jew 
national J Lonpon, Aug. 1, 1914 


His ImpertaL MAJESTY THE GERMAN EMPEROR, BSRLIN 


SrrE,—I am fully aware that your Majesty is straining every nerve in favour of 
peace, and it is because I am aware of this, and because I have always been such a 
warm and devoted admirer of your Majesty’s policy, that I venture to address your 
Majesty at such a very critical moment, when the blessings of peace or the horrors of 
war are evenly balanced. Will your Majesty therefore send me a proposal which I 
could at once lay before my friends, and which would be of such a nature as would 
find favour both in St. Petersburg and at Vienna, and which could be warmly sup- 
ported by my friends? I venture most earnestly to hope that your Majesty will 
most graciously reply [? to one] who begs to subscribe himself your Majesty’s most 
faithful and obedient servant, 

1 Seamore Place ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD 


This message, which reached the Berlin Castle at 7.30 p.m. on the 
same day, was endorsed by the Kaiser with the words: “ An old 
and very respected acquaintance of mine! About seventy-five 
to eighty years of age!” The Foreign Office filed Mr. de Roth- 
schild’s telegram, with a note to the effect that no acknowledg- 
ment could be sent as the cable service with England had broken 
down. Mr. Alfred de Rothschild had, doubtless, served his purpose 
as an unofficial spokesman of the German Government in England, 
where he was conspicuous as a Kaiser-worshipper—no man had 
worked more assiduously, within the measure of his abilities, to 
mislead every one with whom he came in contact as to the purposes 
and policy of Prussianized Germany. We do not say it was 
wilful. He may, in his turn, have been bamboozled by the 
Germans, but if International Jews are merely Hebrew editions 
of Haldanism, what does Great Britain gain by their “pull” on 
British policy and British statesmen ? 


It would have been impossible to improve on the speech of 
the Prince of Wales at the Welcome Home in his honour held 
at the Mansion House (December 18), where he 
succeeded in striking exactly the right note, on 
every topic he touched, in a manner to arouse the admiration 
of more practised orators. Needless to say, he had a buoyant 
ovation during his drive to the City, while the warmth of the City’s 
greeting eclipsed all previous records. His Canadian tour was 
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among the few bright and brilliant events of an otherwise dismal 
year. We realize that in the Prince of Wales we have the most 
remarkable and popular young man of the age, and one who 
should play a great part ina pregnant period. At the luncheon the 
Prime Minister proposed the Prince’s health, congratulating him 
especially on his “ opportune triumph in the Great West.” Carried 
away by his environment, Mr. Lloyd George spoke of the Crown 
as he had never spoken before, acknowledging its unique influence 
as an imperial factor. ‘‘ The British Empire is a peculiar institu- 
tion. Not only is there nothing like it, there has never been 
anything like it. It is united by no force, it is not even united 
by the ties of blood, for you have a multitude of races, all of them 
owing a common loyalty to the Throne and displaying it con- 
spicuously in the hour of peril. Take the Dominions. They sent 
to our aid over a million gallant men in the late war. Not one of 
them came from any order that was issued or could have been 
issued from this country. They came out of loyalty. . . . India 
sent us over a million men. They came from no compulsion, they 
came from loyalty to the Throne.” We are relieved to learn at 
last from the head of our Government that British subjects from all 
over the world fought—like British subjects from time immemorial 
—for King and Country, and not, as we had been encouraged to 
imagine, ‘‘ to make the world safe for Democracy,” or on behalf of 
a mythical League of Nations. It was ever so, and will be so as 
long as England endures. The Prince of Wales, in a thoughtful and 
delightful reply, put the relations of Mother Country and Colonies— 
it is only officially that this word is taboo—in proper perspective, 
and more correctly, it must be admitted, than is usual. After a 
graphic account of his Canadian tour, expressing his inability to 
show adequate appreciation of all the kindness and hospitality he 
had received, he insisted that, however enjoyable, it had been no 
joy-ride. “It was all a great pleasure, and I enjoyed every 
moment of it, but it was more than that. It was an inspiring 
education which will influence the whole of my life, and I should 
like to try and tell you what I feel I have learnt.” In the first 
place, “I have come back with a much clearer idea of what is 
meant by the British Empire,” which was totally different from 
“the old idea of Empire handed down from Greece and Rome”’ 
—namely, of “a Mother Country surrounded by daughter States 
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which owed allegiance to her. Now, we Britishers have left that 
obsolete idea behind a long time ago.” 


THE British Empire was greater and grander than any of the older 
Empires, because it consisted of a collection of free nations, as 
was recognized by the fact that not merely Great 
Britain, but Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and India were signatories to the Peace 
Treaty which they had fought so magnificently to secure. This, 
then, was the lesson the Prince had brought home with him: 
“The people in the Old Country must realize that the patriotism 
of the Dominions is a national patriotism, and not mere loyalty to 
Great Britain. It is loyalty to their British institutions, it is 
loyalty to the world-wide British system of law and government ; 
and it is, above all, loyalty to the British Empire, of which Great 
Britain, like the Dominions, is only one part. I have felt the 
inspiration of this great idea throughout my journey, but I have 
also learnt that the loyalty of the Dominions is, in a very special 
sense, loyalty to the Crown—and the Crown represents the unity 
of the Empire.” In a memorable passage, which all orators and 
writers on Imperial questions would be wise to assimilate, the 
Prince reminded his audience, to many of whom the doctrine was 
new, that “the King, as constitutional Sovereign of the Empire, 
occupies exactly the same place in Canada and in the whole 
British Empire as he does in Great Britain, and his House, although 
originally founded in Great Britain, belongs equally to all the 
other nations of the Commonwealth.” These are great words on 
the lips of the Heir Apparent, spoken as they are from the heart, 
and representing as they do the convictions of all that is wise 
and sober in the King’s dominions. The speaker modestly added 
that he was “not so foolish as to think that the wonderful wel- 
come given me in Canada, and again to-day, are mere tributes to 
myself. I realize that they are given to me as the King’s son and 
as his heir, and I recognize in them the same splendid common 
impulse which made the whole British Empire stand and fight 
together in the Great War.” . This is true; nevertheless all public 
and private evidence testifies that the Prince’s personality made a 
deep impression on the people of Canada, and war-weary fighting 
men, somewhat disgruntled by British red tape, were heard to 
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say, in distant and desolate spots, ““ We will come again for 
you.” 


TuE Prince has announced that after a brief respite he will resume 
his Imperial tour—the keenest satisfaction being evinced through- 
- out Australasia by the news that the King is send- 
Pe ing the Heir Apparent to Australia and New 
Zealand next March. That satisfaction is shared 
by the Mother Country, but in order that the Prince may enjoy 
his next visit like his last, the Times, Morning Post, Daily Mail, 
Weekly Dispatch, and other papers are urging that meanwhile 
he should have a complete holiday among his own friends of his 
own age, free from the calls and claims of all those clamorous 
individuals and institutions who apparently regard the Royal 
Family as their private property, to be exploited to the utmost. 
As the Diarist of the Weekly Dispatch observes, “‘ If there is any 
young man of twenty-five in the British Commonwealth who has 
worked harder in the last four months, and who has shown greater 
tact in some very difficult situations, I should be glad to hear 
his name. . . . Our Young Man has a fine constitution, but even 
private railway-car life cannot get rid of fatigue. It is notorious 
that it was private-car railroad travelling that brought about 
President Wilson’s trouble. Let Our Young Man alone. Give 
him a holiday.”’ So say all of us. There is said to be nothing 
so physically and mentally exhausting as functions for the prin- 
cipal figure, which is necessarily the role of the Prince of Wales 
wherever he goes. We hope that for this winter Charities will 
display a little charity to one to whom we all owe so much, and 
whose health and happiness are precious to all the King’s subjects, 
each of whom feels a personal vested interest in this wonderful 
young man. We gladly note the increasing activities of Prince 
Albert and Princess Mary, who make an admirable impression 
wherever they go, and should be able to relieve their elder brother 
during his short stay at home. 


WE cannot appreciate the full humiliation of present Indian policy 
unless we realize the curious circumstances attending the appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State for India of the pushful 
politician who is allowed to run amuck in the 
Middle East. It was but an incident in the campaign of the 
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Prime Minister against his former chief, Mr. Asquith, at a time 
when Mr. Lloyd George was still afraid of the ex-Premier’s poten- 
tial challenge to the new Coalition. It was never suggested that 
Mr. Edwin Montagu had pre-eminent claims to this office, for 
which indeed he appeared to have peculiar disqualifications. He 
and Mr. Winston Churchill were regarded as Mr. Asquith’s ablest 
and most active lieutenants. It was felt in Downing Street that, 
could they be successfully detached, the McKennas and Runcimen 
might be safely ignored and Mr. Asquith himself reduced to 
impotence. There was little difficulty as regards a versatile soldier 
of fortune such as Mr. Churchill, who regards high office as his 
natural prerogative, but the “Old Gang” were confident that 
no conceivable temptation could seduce so loyal, devoted, and 
intimate an adherent of “the Chief’ as Mr. Montagu. Any 
suggestion that he would accept office from the usurper was scoffed 
at by Wee Frees. Mr. Asquith smiled his most scornful smile 
when any such insinuation reached him; they were not only 
colleagues but the closest friends, and according to an accredited 
story in Asquithite circles Mr. Montagu had asseverated in terms 
that no consideration would induce him to join the New Gang 
except the unthinkable offer of the Ministry of Reconstruction, 
which his love of his fellow-countrymen might preclude him from 
declining. Great, therefore, was the astonishment and consterna- 
tion among the faithful when they opened their newspapers to 
learn that Mr. Montagu had stepped into Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
shoes immediately the latter patriotically relinquished his seals 
at the India Office on the publication of the Mesopotamia Report. 
The standard of honour among politicians was, perhaps, never 
very high—it is probably lower to-day than ever before—but 
this piece of “‘ treachery,” as it was designated in Wee Free circles, 
was pronounced to surpass “the limit.” As to that we are no 
judges, but from every point of view it proved a dire misfortune 
that Mr. Montagu should have been offered, still more that he 
should have accepted, a post in which he would be able to under- 
mine the British Raj in India. His operations—policy is too 
dignified a word—can be described by no other word; it is 
substantially his own diagnosis as set out in the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report, which has become the Bible of the “ Perish India ” 
school. 
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For some mysterious reason that no one has so far attempted to 
fathom, a Government including so famous and autocratic a 
Viceroy of India as Lord Curzon and statesmen 
of the calibre of Lord Milner—who declined the 
Indian Viceroyship in 1903—allowed their latest 
recruit, Mr. Montagu, to commit them, to say nothing of Great 
Britain and the British Empire, to a course for which there was 
no semblance of any demand in this country, for which there 
was no effective desire in India, where the “‘ Moderates,” as in 
Ireland, have been completely snuffed out by the “ wild men.” 
This project is condemned, we are told, by every British Indian 
civilian with any soul to call his own, and has never been seriously 
considered or debated in the British Parliament, but was simply 
hustled through, apparently in order that Mr. Montagu might 
posture before the world as a great constructive Imperial statesman. 
We cannot blame him, as it is only natural that a careerist should 
take advantage of the goods that the gods provide. But we do 
blame colleagues who profess to be “responsible statesmen ”’ 
and for no rhyme or reason are taking this perilous leap in the 
dark under the auspices of a Secretary of State who has but a 
globe-trotter’s knowledge of India, where it is made plain to all 
whom it may concern that promotion and recognition goes to 
those who can resign themselves to chanting the popular official 
ditty, “‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” We must not misread 
and misjudge the Report of the Joint Select Committee of Lords 
and Commons as an endorsement of the policy behind the new 
Indian Government Bill. As that Report, signed by the Duke 
of Northumberland and other valuable men whose time was 
wasted, textually reminds us, “ the Committee were not charged, 
as some have seemed to think, with the task of reporting on the 
state of India, or on the conduct of the administration in India, 
or even at large on the best form of Government for India [our italics], 
but only with the duty of dealing with this Bill, which had been 
read a second time in the House of Commons, according to the 
well-known forms of Parliamentary procedure and with the rules 
and conventions arising out of it.” In other words, it was not, 
as the general public imagined, this Committee which inspired 
or adopted the Montagu policy. That had already been deter- 
mined before the Committee was created. Their rdle was the 
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humble one of executing their mandate from Mr. Montagu. 
Whence he obtained his is another question, and one we cannot 
answer. We refuse to believe, in the teeth of recent events, that 
India is yet fit for independence, which is not unlikely to produce 
a series of ‘‘ Amritsars,”’ and it looks as though the public were 
being wilfully kept in the dark concerning the state of that country 
in the interests of this revolutionary measure. We need not 
examine the India Bill (upon which Ministers are so set that it is 
almost the only Coalition measure they have not abandoned), 
because that painful task is brilliantly performed by a distinguished 
member of a famous Anglo-Indian family, Sir Harry Stephen, for 
many years a Judge of the High Court of Calcutta. We can, 
at any rate, congratulate Mr. Montagu upon his pertinacity, if 
upon little else, and we cannot credit the rumour that he will 
resign the moment that, according to his own account, he has 
inaugurated the millennium in India, though the Spectator closes 
a damaging article by suggesting that he is appalled by his own 
handiwork ! 


THE readers of the National Review may be relied upon not to 
jump to hasty conclusions concerning the Amritsar tragedy, which 
might have to be revised on further and better 
particulars. It may be that General Dyer—the 
soldier who happened to occupy a difficult and 
delicate post at a dangerous moment—lost his head and acted 
with excessive sternness. Or, on the other hand, it may have 
been one of those cases where timely severity saved India from 
catastrophe comparable to the Mutiny. So far there is no official 
account of these sensational events, as to which the Government 
have been singularly reticent during many months, and we are 
only being furnished with more or less garbled newspaper reports of 
the evidence given before Lord Hunter’s Commission of Inquiry, 
which is not expected to return its verdict until next month. 
That the incident should be eagerly exploited by “ Progressive ” 
newspapers (reluctantly compelled to repress their animosity 
against every one in khaki during the war) as the occasion for 
vitriolic diatribes against General Dyer naturally predispose one 
in his favour. But we need not adopt the view—which is German 
and not British—that the military are a law unto themselves 
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and that whatever they do is right even when it is obviously 
wrong. Every man is liable to make mistakes, and the shooting 
at Amritsar may have been excessive, but we can form no opinion 
of any value until we know all the facts, and at present it is even 
uncertain whether the punishment was inflicted by British or by 
native rifles. So anti-militarist an organ as the Manchester 
Guardian states the case thus: “ General Dyer appears to be an 
honest soldier who, however deeply disqualified for the wise 
exercise of the power entrusted to or assumed by him, believed 
and believes that the measures he took, however dreadful, were 
necessary under the circumstances, and that in fact they saved 
the situation. It is quite true that, whether as a consequence 
or not of his action, the outbreak at Amritsar had no sequel 
elsewhere, and that the movement of discontent died down or 
went underground.” Such an admission from such a quarter will 
go far to convince the impartial that “the butchery of Amritsar ”’ 
was, as General Dyer himself described it in his evidence before 
the Hunter Committee, “a horrible duty.” 


Few men would care to shoulder General Dyer’s responsibilities 
at the moment this regrettable collision took place. Memories of 
«Open ” Cawnpore ‘i and “ Lucknow ” haunt any serious 
Rebellion” British soldier when Indian unrest rears its ugly 

head and murder stalks abroad. The Punjab was 
pregnant with perilous possibilities last April, while the actualities 
were sufficiently alarming. The safety of white men, white women, 
and little children was clearly threatened, and Amritsar, one of the 
most excitable communities in the East, was boiling over. A lead- 
ing article in the Times, condemning General Dyer’s action, recalls 
the atmosphere at the time, and the mere recital of the facts goes 
far to explain, if not to exonerate, the punishment he felt it his 
duty to inflict on a rebel crowd after several days of looting, arson, 
and murder. There was, in the first place, a widespread and 
deliberate conspiracy which Lord Chelmsford, our Mugwump 
Viceroy, had gone so far as to stigmatize as “ open rebellion.” 
There were outbreaks at many distant places, suggesting a common 
origin and a common purpose. A telegraph office and a cotton- 
mill were burnt down at Ahmedabad, in the Bombay Presidency, 
where a police-officer was murdered; there was an attempted 
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seizure of the important railway-junction of Viramgam, in which 
an Indian official “was killed and burnt” (our italics). Senti- 
mentalists are invited to note this last word ; they are horrified at 
any shooting by any Briton. How would they like to be burnt 
by black men? There were “ menacing disturbances both in 
Bombay and Caleutta,”’ and systematic attempts at train-wrecking 
and cutting telegraph wires. At Delhi the mob sacked the railway- 
station; at Lahore there was a native raid on the European 
quarter, repulsed by gun-fire; Gujranwala railway-station was 
burnt down, and a British soldier killed in defending Kasur 
station—the concentration upon railway-stations being inter- 
preted by the 7'imes as “ circumstantial proofs that the outbreak 
was planned by clever brains.” 


THE excitement was superficially attributed to the Rowlatt Act, 
which was, however, more likely to have been a pretext seized 
by the Indian Bolshevists, who were clearly out 
to smash the British Raj, which was simultaneously 
being undermined by the pitiful pusillanimity of the Home 
Government, which has steadily kept the white flag flying dwring 
the last two years. While there were black spots in several places, 
the extremists being doubtless encouraged by the lowered moral 
of the Indian Government, Punjab was aflame and Amritsar the 
centre of incendiarism. On April 10 two prominent agitators 
of that city were arrested and expelled, and the bazaars rang with 
rumours that British rule was at an end and that the reign of 
loot was about to begin—news that attracted the turbulent 
elements of the surrounding country into Amritsar, of which 
anarchists on that day practically took possession, there being 
only a negligible handful of troops. The National Bank of India 
was sacked and much property stolen, the British manager and 
his accountant being killed, while—we still quote the Times— 
their bodies “were soaked in kerosene and burnt, together with 
the bank premises.” The British manager of the Alliance Bank 
was also murdered, while the town hall and other buildings were 
burnt, and Miss Sherwood, a British lady missionary, was set 
upon and left for dead, and the British guard at the railway- 
station killed, ete. We do not know how many more murders 
are necessary before Progressive journalists would concede the 
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right of the authorities to shoot. On April 11 the city remained 
in the hands of the rioters, though during the day a few hundred 
troops, including one hundred British, arrived, and late that 
night Brigadier-General Dyer, then commanding at Jullundur, 
came by motor-car and took over control from the civil autho- 
rities. On the following day, April 12, there was no fighting, 
but the anarchists retained their ascendancy. On the morning 
of April 13 General Dyer marched through the city at the head 
of a small column, and a proclamation was read out at eighteen 
different points, in which, according to Mr. Miles Irving, the senior 
civil officer on the spot, it was enjoined that “no meetings would 
be allowed, and if any meetings were held, they were liable to 
be fired upon straight away.” 


THAT afternoon General Dyer was informed that a meeting was 
being held at Jallianwala Bagh, described as “an enclosed garden 
ital with narrow entrances,” whither he marched with 

about one hundred rifles and instantly opened fire, 
killing, we are told, four hundred and fifteen people, and wound- 
ing perhaps three times this number. We collect this informa- 
tion from the Times (December 16), which, after stating, ‘‘ We 
do not propose to offer any final opinion upon General Dyer’s 
action until the conclusions of Lord Hunter’s Committee are made 
known,” proceeds to condemn his conduct as, “on his own 
showing, indefensible,” though Mr. Yusuf Khan, a resident at 
Amritsar and a senior member of the Punjab Legislative Council, 
justified it to the Hunter Committee, while the ablest and most 
respected of our Indian administrators, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, sent a telegram approving 
of what General Dyer had done, upon which the Times remarks, 
“We must assume for the present that he did so on insufficient 
knowledge.” We shall indulge in no such rash assumption. We 
note that the Indian Commander-in-Chief, Sir Charles Monro— 
to whose sagacity in another connexion Major Orlo Williams pays 
striking tribute in an article on the Dardanelles—subsequently 
appointed General Dyer to another brigade, which can only be 
interpreted as an endorsement by his military superior of his 
drastic action at Amritsar. The wisdom of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford combination may be gathered from their permitting the 
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Indian National Congress to meet in Amritsar in Christmas week, 
while we are told that Mr. Montagu’s feverish and frantic efforts 
to place the India Government Bill on the Statute Book is that 
it may be on the agenda of that gathering! In India, as elsewhere 
from Petrograd to Cork, the Coalitionists’ single conception of 
policy and government is to play into the hands of “ Extremists,” 
who either hypnotize or terrorize Downing Street. 


Lord SYDENHAM, for many years Governor of Bombay, who 
cannot be discounted as “a Tory” or “a Reactionary,” being 

..  @ lifelong Radical, is surely entitled to be heard 
ae on this affair. He has no temperamental leaning 
towards coercion, but he makes a strong appeal to the Times 
(December 20) for a suspension of judgment until we know 
more, pointing out that “there can be no evidence of what 
would have happened if extreme measures had not been taken, 
and it is easy for us safe at home to ignore the grave dangers of 
the situation in the Punjab and elsewhere in April last.” At 
Rawal Pindi, nearly two hundred miles from Amritsar, in the 
words of an officer then watching events, “it was touch-and-go,” 
and had Rawal Pindi and the Punjab railways been captured by 
the rebels, “ what would have happened to the large forces on 
the Afghan frontier?’’ In Lord Sydenham’s opinion “ we 
narrowly escaped a disaster of the first magnitude, of the risk 
and the certain consequences of which the public has no idea.” 
A general rising was, as we know, carefully and cleverly planned, 
as in 1915. Communications had passed with the Afghans, whose 
invasion was to coincide with rebellion. The writer, who knows 
something of India, reminds those who know little or nothing, 
‘All who have had to deal with rioting in India well know how 
suddenly mobs assemble in the great cities, and how dangerous 
they become if they are not quickly intimidated. To deal with 
them is a painful necessity, because one realizes that harmless 
people are invariably killed, and the responsible persons are sure 
to escape.” Lord Sydenham tells ignoramuses something else— 
namely, that so small a force as General Dyer’s firing-party would 
be no match for “a lathi-carrying mob of over five thousand, 
which could easily overwhelm them with small loss if its psychology 
—always an uncertain factor—turned in that direction.’ There 
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will be general assent to his conclusion: “ All these and other 
considerations must be taken into full account before we pass 
judgment on General Dyer, who in the opinion of our country- 
men scattered over India saved many thousands of British 
and Jndian lives.’’ Certain journalists, who can never resist 
an opening for attacking any soldier above the rank of a tem- 
porary captain, are making the usual exhibition of themselves 
in this case. 


Lapy Astor, as we anticipated last month before the poll was 
declared, achieved a notable personal and political triumph at 

Plymouth, retaining her husband’s seat by so 
Lady Astor ‘ Reo . 
large a majority that she actually overtopped the 
combined vote of Liberalism and Labour. The figures of this 
memorable contest—which evoked immense enthusiasm every- 
where outside the House of Commons—were as follows : 


Viscountess Astor (Co. U.) . : . 14,495 

Mr. W. T. Gay (Lab.) ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 9,292 

Mr. Isaac Foot(L.) . . . . . . 4199 
Coalition majority over both Parties . 1,064 


The return of the first woman qualified to sit in the British House 
of Commons is an historic event to which many who had opposed 
Woman’s Suffrage in the past had become reconciled by the 
increasing ineptitude of our male politicians, who are mostly mere 
slaves of the Caucus and the Whips, without any soul to call 
theirown. Their resentment at the sacred precincts of Parliament 
being penetrated by women—for whose intrusion they have no one 
to thank but themsleves—is ridiculous. The moment the House 
of Commons elected—without any mandate from the constituencies 
—to open the floodgates by admitting unnumbered millions of 
women to the register, it was only a question of time when women 
would become M.P.’s. It was grotesque to pronounce women fit 
to vote and unfit to sit. Opponents of Woman Suffrage steadily 
warned its supporters that one change involved the other, but the 
latter were too conceited to listen, fondly imagining that they 
would enjoy the manipulation of the woman’s vote. The result 
of the last General Election, with its debacle of women canditates 
fostered this delusion, and quidnuncs confidently opined “ no 
constituency will ever return a woman—men hate the idea— 
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women won't vote for women.” Now they know better, and 
though there is some natural regret that the first woman to sit at 
Westminster should be foreign-born, Lady Astor renders con- 
spicuous public service in breaking the ice, while she is so devoted 
a public servant—in the best sense of a much-abused term— 
and so delightful a personality that we may overlook the accident 
of her having been born in Virginia. Her family, the Langhornes, 
are an old English stock, and one of her forbears, General Lang- 
horne, was no inconsiderable British soldier before Virginia was 
heard of. On the same day that Lady Astor’s historical victory 
was announced, Mr. Esmond Harmsworth scored a_ brilliant 
triumph in Thanet, which was personal because he had the sense 
and courage to decline the coupon which the Coalition managers 
were anxious to thrust upon him. The new Member is only 
twenty-one, and becomes “ the baby ” of the House of Commons. 
Much is expected of him. 


OTHER constituencies will doubtless follow Plymouth’s lead, 
though because one really remarkable woman got a big majority 
on her merits, in a place where she was known and 
beloved, less remarkable women will not necessarily 
do as well where they are unknown. Still, a contingent of 
women should find their way to Westminster. Men have been 
tried and found wanting in politics. Women cannot possibly do 
worse, and may do better. We believe the root of the rottenness 
of our public life to lie in the huge secret Party funds and the so- 
called ‘ Honours” that are bound up with a corrupt system 
that roughly operates as follows: In every Party certain in- 
dividuals are allowed, with the tacit approval of the Leaders, to 
collect cash, no questions being asked as to its origin, the con- 
tributors receiving promises of Honours, hereditary and otherwise. 
The Party funds are vested in the names of trustees, of whom the 
Chief Whip is usually, though not always, the boss—it is uncertain 
whether Lord Edmund Talbot, for instance, is mixed up in this 
disagreeable business. There is no audit whatsoever, and all 
details are considerately withheld from the Party Leader, so that 
he may repudiate, whenever convenient, all knowledge of the 
sources of the secret funds, or of the obligations incurred in their 
collection. From time to time—-when the Party is in power— 
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strange recommendations come from the Whips’ office for Honours 
—and occasionally on the initiative of the Party treasurer, an office 
that in the Unionist Party is understood to be held by a well- 
known Peer who not many years ago‘ became a Viscount. The 
Leader only learns, when unknown names are mentioned, that 
their owners have rendered “ conspicuous Party service,’ though 
as they have never opened their mouths in public he can have little 
doubt as to its nature. Nevertheless, he honours the expressed or 
implied understanding on which they drew their cheques, and ac- 
cordingly they figure in an early Honours list. These practices are 
notorious to all practical politicians, and all Party leaders fight 
like wild cats against any interference regarding open Party 
funds as a death-blow to their power. The secret Party fund is, 
in fact, the holy of holies, upon which only the profane would lay 
hands. 


Ir is the canker that poisons our public life and paralyses our 
Parliamentary system. Various remedies have been proposed, 
The Remedy but the only serious remedy is a proper audit such 

as every business has to submit to for purposes of 
taxation. Honest men of all Parties are equally interested in 
this reform, which would go far to cleanse the Augean stables, but 
it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than 
for an honest man to be adopted as a Party candidate, as the 
whole official machinery is in the hands of those who believe that 
the fortunes of the Party, and incidentally their own, are bound 
up with Secret Funds. The time-servers and the sheep follow 
the goats. The House of Commons has accordingly become con- 
temptible, and independence impossible, because any independent 
movement can be nipped in the bud by the central caucus and 
its creatures in the constituencies. General Page-Croft, Lord 
Ampthill, and a handful of stalwarts are making a gallant fight 
against this abomination, which explains their unpopularity 
amongst professional politicians in both Houses and their growing 
strength among unprofessional politicians. The National Party 
has a long and difficult row to hoe, and the Press is naturally 
hostile, because so many newspaper proprietors are working for 
Honours—steps up the peerage if they be already peers, peerages if 
they be baronets, and so on, while working journalists demean 
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themselves by accepting knighthoods. One day, however, the 
greater public will understand, and even stupid Labour leaders 
may realize that they would serve their own class best, to say 
nothing of the country, by fighting for clean politics rather than 
by pursuing the phantasmagoria of Bolshevism. Women are less 
corrupt than men, and we may hope for their aid in disinfecting 
politics. The growth of “direct action,” which threatens the 
life of the State, is the product of the discredit into which Parlia- 
mentarism has everywhere fallen through the means by which 
Parties are “ kept together’ and Coalitions remain “ in being.” 


Far be it from us to interpose in the quarrel between the faction 
that calls itself “ Coalition Liberals,” of whom Mr. Lloyd George 
is leader and dry-nurse, and those who dub them- 
selves “Independent Liberals’? and esteem Mr. 
Asquith a demigod. But if it be serious we should sincerely 
regret the fact, because at such a time all good Liberals should 
be standing together on behalf of Liberal principles, and it is not 
to the public advantage that they should expend themselves in 
faction-fighting over the distribution of loaves and fishes. For 
this is al] that such a feud can portend, there being no single capital 
issue on which Mr. Lloyd George and his henchmen differ from 
Messrs. Asquith and Co. The ex-Premier tells us from every 
platform that he is as convinced a Liberal as he ever was, and he 
never wearies of parading the moth-eaten shibboleths of mid- 
Victorianism. Mr. Lloyd George avers that he has relinquished 
no article of the faith in which he was suckled. What, then, is it 
all about ? Why don’t these great, wise, and eminent men fall 
into one another’s arms, and reunite their scattered and sundered 
flocks? We don’t know. Nor can we detect any principle on 
which the leaders differ. Mr. Asquith applauds every rotten 
decision of the Government, and urges yet more rottenness. He 
is as he was in 1914, only rather more so. Mr. Lloyd George has 
relapsed as rapidly as he dare to pre-war postulates. Both poli- 
ticians are heart-whole Free-Traders, though for Coalition pur- 
poses the Prime Minister is constrained to coquet with Imperial 
Preference. Both are Home-Rulers. Both are equally eager 
to abandon Russia and “ give Germany a chance ”—this is Mr. 
Lloyd George’s war-cry. They are also agreed as to the efficacy 
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of the mythical League of Nations. The Prime Minister’s sym- 
pathies are strongly enlisted in the cause of nationalization— 
even more so than Mr. Asquith’s, and Mr. Lloyd George is yet 
more “advanced” on such questions as “the conscription of 
wealth.” Indeed, we should never be surprised to learn any day 
that both panaceas had become items in the Coalition programme. 
The only visible difference between “Coalition Liberals”? and 
“Wee Frees” is a difference of tactics. Mr. Asquith, though 
‘Centre ’’ by temperament, looks for support towards Labour and 
the Left, while Mr. Lloyd George counts on the moribund Con- 
servative Party to adopt any project he may fancy. 


A Lrperat reunion is desirable, if only because it would permit 
a Conservative revival. The present situation chills Liberalism, 

but it kills Conservatism, because the Conservative 
Death, Disaster, forces of the country are mere camouflage, under 
and Damnation 

cover of which an irresponsible Government plays 
ducks and drakes with everything which Conservatives once held 
dear, the surrender of which involves ‘death, disaster, and 
damnation” to a Party that is ceasing to be anything but 
historic. We reiterate what we have previously said—it is being 
said all over the country wherever two or three Unionists, without 
axes to grind, are gathered together—that it were infinitely better 
from every point of view that Radical policies should be executed 
by Radicals, and Labour policies by Labour Members, who pre- 
sumably believe in them, than by the present organized hypocrisy of 
Free-Trade-Protectionists, Home-Rule-Unionists, anti-Bolshevist- 
Bolshevists, Perish-India-Imperialists. The Unionist Party of 
the late Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain stood for principles that are strong in all healthy 
communities. What does the Unionist Party of Mr. Bonar Law 
and Earl Curzon of Kedleston signify? Who knows? Least of 
all its leaders, who apparently regard place-at-any-price as the 
whole duty of Mandarins. Under a Liberal Government or a 
Labour Government we should witness a rapid resurrection of 
British National sentiment sufficiently strong to prevent any 
permanent injury to vital interests. Under the present regime 
no resistance is offered to any proposal, however mad or bad, and 
there is none that Mr. Lloyd George is not capable of espousing, 
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with the acquiescence of Mr. Bonar Law and the cynical 
patronage of Lord Curzon. 


ExPENDITURE mounts to the height of Mont Blanc without 
any serious attempt at curtailment or any resourcefulness in 
Mr. Austen raising money. The House of Commons votes 
Chamberlain’s £10,000,000 ‘‘ without winking’ when votes are in- 
Dilemma volved. Shrewd observers who have no weakness 
in that direction predict that the consistent rejection of every 
proposal to raise money that does not square with the preconcep- 
tion of the Intelligentsia of the Treasury, or the scruples of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, must be to land us in the “ conscription 
of wealth,” equally known as “the capital levy.” Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain is dead against this heroic remedy, with which his 
predecessor, Mr. Bonar Law, flirted. Unfortunately Ministerial 
antagonism towards any measure at any moment is little guarantee 
that it will not become “ Coalition policy ” at some other moment. 
We are governed by an Inner Cabinet whose very names are 
unknown to us, some of whom are alleged to be less than Cabinet 
Ministers, or even outside the Government. The responsible 
Ministers, therefore, rarely know where they are, and it may 
happen that they casually learn of some decision in Downing 
Street upon which they have not even been consulted, though it 
primarily concerns their Department. Such was the frequent 
fate of the Foreign Office during the Balfour regime. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain must not make too sure that his hostility towards 
“a capital levy ” is shared by the Prime Minister, or that this 
ugly proposal is entirely without the bounds of Coalition politics. 
It has been brought one stage nearer by the rejection of Premium 
Bonds, upon which the Chancellor of the Exchequer unexpectedly 
allowed himself to be stampeded by Stiggins and Chadband and 
the Highbrows of Finance. May not the opposition which was 
so suddenly and successfully engineered against a proposal that 
commended itself to common sense, have been the part inspired 
by partisans of the Labour Party’s programme which is spreading 
among the rank and file of the Wee Frees, and has yet more 
powerful friends elsewhere ? Time will show that a bad blunder 
was made in capitulating over Premium Bonds, which would have 
brought in an incalculable amount of “ new money ” that is now 
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squandered. Note the extraordinary success of recent French 
loans because of their prizes. We do not covet Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s task of framing the next Budget if he may never 
tap the universal love of “a flutter.’”’ The fatal objection to 
capital levy is that there would be no security against its repeti- 
tion. It is advocated by those whose desire is not so much to 
reduce the National Debt as to abolish the capitalist. 


BEFORE our generous people, who are being inundated with 
appeals on behalf of every conceivable object, good, bad and 
_ indifferent, dip into their pockets for the £1,000,000 
—* sought on behalf of League of Nations “ propa- 
peal ganda,” we would say a word for a fund which we 
feel sure will make a peculiar appeal to the readers of the National 
Review. It touches a question that many of us must have had 
on our consciences for some considerable time, and it is singularly 
appropriate to a New Year, when new resolutions are in the 
making. It is advocated in irresistible fashion—signatories of 
the appeal themselves making contributions which can only be 
described as munificent in proportion to their means, Thus 
Lord Selborne, who is not a rich man, gives £2000, and his son- 
in-law, Lord Grey, £1000. Then men with boundless calls upon 
them, e.g. the Archbishop of Canterbury gives £1000, the Arch- 
bishop of York £500. To objects he had at heart the late and 
much-lamented Lord Brassey was a princely donor, and to this 
he has given no less than £10,000, while among “ typical contri- 
butions ” we observe “H.M. the King, £1000; H.M. the Queen 
£500.” Note also “ Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force,” £200 ; 
“ British Army of the Rhine,” £118 17s. 7d., Lenten and Easter 
offering, Rouen, £122 14s. 4d.; ‘“‘ Egyptian Expeditionary Force,” 
£52 18s.; H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth, £13 13s.; “In memoriam, 
Alice Court, a soldier's mother,” £5; “In memoriam, Cyril 
Court, a soldier killed in action,” £5; ‘“ A Poor Old Church- 
woman,” 2s. 6d. The object of the fund that has provoked such 
sacrifices is “to provide a living wage for the clergy and lay- 
workers of the Church of England.” Subscribers receive this 
assurance: ‘‘ Your money will be sent to those clergymen who, 
almost alone in the community, have not had their salaries raised 
during the war.” Such is the Central Church Fund. The signa- 
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tories of its urgent appeal include Lord Selborne (Chairman of the 
Central Board of Finance), Lady Idina Brassey (member of the 
Central Board of Finance), Lord Grey (Chairman of the Northern 
Organization Committee). It stands in no need of any commen- 
dation from us. It is a sacred obligation on the part of all 
Churchmen to make an effort to remove the reproach that now lies 
on them through the destitution to which circumstances beyond 
their control have reduced many clergymen. Contributions may 
be sent to Canon Partridge, 40 Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1, or to any of the signatories. Cheques should be made 
payable to the Central Church Fund and crossed “ Barclay’s 
Bank, Ltd.” 


THE air continues to take a cruel, though we trust not entirely 
purposeless, toll of the most precious part of the community. We 
The Air Toll confess to being unable to reconcile ourselves to 
a continuance of these casualties, and are not 
disposed to follow the example of the air maniacs of the Press 
in slurring them over. The latest victim is Captain Alcock, 
whose hazardous and sensational flight across the Atlantic was 
something more than a nine days’ wonder. Now he has been 
killed in flying to France. We are told that all these tragedies 
are the inevitable “ penalties of pioneering,” and the early diffi- 
culties of motoring are recalled, though we remember nothing on 
the road comparable to the disasters of the air since the Armistice. 
The word pioneer begs the question. Whom have the Atlantic 
flyers pioneered ? How many persons have flown the Atlantic 
since Captain Alcock’s feat? Who wants to fly the Atlantic ? 
What would be the use of it? Supposing, as we are threatened 
—though happily it does not materialize—New York morning 
papers reached London every evening and vice versa, who would 
gain? Now Australia has been brought into the picture, and 
we can all join in congratulating Captain Ross Smith and his 
companions on their wonderful achievement, though not a few 
gallant young Australians have perished by the way, some getting 
no farther than Surbiton. Is flying a practical means of reaching 
inhabited Australia ? Captain Ross Smith started after the most 
elaborate and extensive preparations, and with the assured 
co-operation of every one en route. But he only reached Port 
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Darwin with the utmost difficulty, and thanks to his own uncon- 
querable determination. He left England early in November 
and had not attained Melbourne or Sydney by Christmas, which 
hardly looks as though P. and O. and Orient would be superseded 
by aeroplanes or airships within any measurable distance of time. 
The present writer once asked one of the heads of aviation what 
practical results would accrue from civil aviation, and the reply 
was, “It will unite the British Empire—why, we could get 
General Smuts over from South Africa every week.” 


WE cannot claim that as a nation we treat inventors generously 
or sensibly, though there is no greater national asset than the 
Tanks creative brain, and those Governments that know 

how to attract it have a conspicuous advantage 
over competitors. The Royal Commission on “Awards to Inventors,” 
after receiving much evidence concerning Tanks, announce that 
grants amounting to £18,000 will be allotted as follows—namely, 
£15,000 between Sir William Tritton and Major Wilson; £1000 
to Major-General Swinton ; £1000 to Sir E. Tennyson-d’Eyncourt ; 
£500 each to Lieutenant R. F. Macfie and Mr. A. C. Nesfield. It 
was not easy to appreciate by what principles the tribunal was 
guided. Commodore Sueter, Major Hetherington, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boothby, Colonel Crompton, and Mr. Le Gros were all 
mentioned as having contributed “in a definite degree to the 
evolution and adoption of the Tanks, but the Commission rules 
that no award should be made to a servant of the Crown for the 
efficient discharge of duties definitely assigned to him,” and yet 
only the other day £25,000—i.e. £7000 more than is granted to 
all the Tank inventors—was awarded to the Secretary of the 
War Cabinet! The Commission pay a well-deserved tribute to 
“the receptivity, courage, and driving force of Mr. Winston 
Churchill,” to which “ was primarily due” the conversion of “ the 
general idea of the use of such an instrument of warfare as the 
Tank” into “a practical shape.” But there was no reference 
whatsoever to the gigantic organization that owes its existence 
to the genius of Mr. Dudley Docker (The Metropolitan Carriage, 
Wagon, and Finance Company), without which there would 
have been no Tanks to speak of. The most interesting and 
depressing fact elicited by the Commission was that in 1912 
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Mr. De Mole had invented and submitted to the War Office a 
Tank design “ which anticipated and in some ways surpassed that 
actually put into use in 1916.” As the Report dryly observes, 
it was “the misfortune of Mr. De Mole, not his fault, that his 
invention was in advance of his time, and was put aside because 
the occasion for its use had not then arisen.” It was not only 
a misfortune for the inventor to have the usual cold shoulder 
in Whitehall. Lord Kitchener cannot be blamed for this, nor 
any other soldier, as in 1912 the War Office had the inestimable 
advantage of being under that clear thinker, Lord Hadane, until 
he exchanged it for the Woolsack, after he had fully prepared 
the British Army against every contingency of Anglo-German 
warfare, which on his own showing he expended himself in warning 
his colleagues against. 


THERE is more good news from Australia when bad news was 
feared. Mr. Hughes, the indomitable Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth, has once more overcome his 
Good News . ; ; 
from Australia °2°™es—many of whom are avowed enemies of 
the British Empire—and, incidentally, discomfited 
the snarlers of the Cobden Club, who were confident that at last 
their bugbear would be “downed.” Their comments on his 
success—vide the Westminster Gazette—are proportionately enter- 
taining. As head of a Government associated with a disappointing 
Peace, Mr. Hughes undoubtedly had a very heavy load to carry, 
though he had little responsibility for the deplorable performance 
of the British Plenipotentiaries in Paris, whom, in truth, the 
Australian Prime Minister made strenuous efforts to “ ginger up ” 
—only to have his advice rejected in favour of that of General 
Smuts, who was Mr. Lloyd George’s right-hand man on European 
affairs just as Mr. Edwin Montagu was brought in as final arbiter 
on international finance. Had Mr. Hughes been at the head of the 
British Delegation, not only would the results have been vastly 
better for Australia, but likewise for Great Britain. He was never 
for a moment hypnotized by “the Fourteen Points,” against 
which he publicly protested ; he escaped the prevailing epidemic of 
Wilsonitis, and no more believed in the tomfoolery of the League 
of Nations than did M. Clemenceau or Marshal Foch. Australia 
has tardily realized the truth, and once more returns Mr. Hughes 
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at the head of a working, if reduced, majority. At the dissolution 
the Commonwealth House of Representatives contained fifty-two 
Ministerialists or Nationalists and twenty-three Labour Members. 
The latter were confident of sweeping the country under Mr. 
Tudor, all the more as he was allied to the dangerous Queensland 
demagogue Mr. Ryan and the atrabilious Archbishop Mannix. 
The figures are not yet complete, but the Labourites do not 
appear to have gained more than six or seven seats, and should 
be under thirty in the new House of seventy-five members. The 
actual] Ministerialists have fallen to about forty, but as some 
compensation Mr. Hughes is expected to command the support, 
on main issues, of the Farmers’ Party, which has achieved striking 
successes in the country districts, which are tired of being exploited 
by townsmen. The Hughes Government should, therefore, be 
safe, at any rate, for a period, even though the Prime Minister’s 
immediate personal following is smaller. The Revolutionaries— 
Mr. Ryan is so described by some of the correspondents—seem 
also to have been disappointed in their assault on the Senate, 
where they have gained but few seats. Australia has anxious 
days ahead as we all have, in part owing, it must be admitted, 
to Downing Street diplomacy in Paris. It is fortunate that her ex- 
perienced helmsman remains at his post. The hatred Mr. Hughes 
inspires among all Liitle-Englanders and Little-Australians is 
positively refreshing ; the not inconsiderable German vote was 
solid for his opponents. 


Nort the least remarkable fact concerning the year 1919 is that it 
should be ending without the much-threatened “ Revolution ” 
which was during many months an obsession with 
interested Parties and their dupes. How often have 
we not heard the ominous word in connexion with 
one or other strike, though England has probably been further from 
Revolution since the Armistice than at almost any previous period 
of her history. There is no recorded case, so far as we are aware, of 
a country rebelling in the wake of victory. Revolution is the 
child of defeat. It is, however, true that certain Labour leaders, 
who would ape Lenin and Trotsky if they dared, have put up a big 
bluff, declaring there would be “ Revolution ” unless they got all 
they wanted, either in the way of “ syndicalism ”’ or “ nationalism.” 


What of 
* Revolution ” ? 
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It is equally true that matters were made infinitely worse by a 
cowardly Cabinet, which scuttled before every strike. It is also 
true that the Prime Minister gives his colleagues to understand 
that he alone stands between the country and “ Bolshevism.” 
Coalition Ministers and Coalition Members echo and re-echo this 
tag as an argument for the present regime. Such legends have 
never rested on any serious foundation, though admittedly 
Lloyd-Georgian methods of Government provoke the maximum 
of exasperation among the largest number of people. But the 
working men or working women who seriously believe that they 
would be better off under a Soviet of Ramsay Macdonalds, 
Smillies, Tom Manns, and Snowdens are few in numbers, and 
probably decreasing. Our greatest danger lies in the progressive 
and paralysing ineptitude of Responsible Statesmen of all Parties— 
our greatest asset the solid sense of the British public. The 
“wild men” dominating “‘ the Triple Alliance”’ are understood 
to contemplate another essay in “ direct action” in February, 
for which purpose “a general staff” is being organized and 
elaborate plans laid by the “ Revolutionaries,’ of which even 
the Government cannot be entirely ignorant. Ministers will be 
unable to pretend that they were taken by surprise should the 
“general strike” materialize. 


WE frankly acknowledge that it is quite beyond us to do justice 
to the peculiar regime now afflicting this great but unhappy 
What Next? Country. Nor have we made any attempt to do 

so. It apparently revels in making a mess of 
everything it touches, at home as well as abroad. It inspires a 
feeling of blank and speechless wonderment that such things can 
be done and undone by a body of men who undeniably possess 
a fair share of brains, while some Ministers are trained adminis- 
trators and statesmen who have spent their lives in dealing with 
kindred problems to those that now confront and cow them, and 
make them the common laughing-stock and weeping-stock. Coal, 
housing, and “ dumping ”’ are all, so to speak, vieux jeux. Elec- 
tricity and aliens have long been before the public. Nevertheless 
our Cabinet of all the talents and most of the virtues throws up 
the sponge over such questions, and though commanding a record 
parliamentary majority, withdraws its proposals one after another, 
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or allows them to be stultified by any “two men and a boy” 
who show any fight. Nothing is thought out to a coherent con- 
clusion, and consequently nothing is done on matters pronounced 
urgent. Russia, like other foreign countries, may be a sealed 
book to the Prime Minister, India and Egypt are, doubtless, 
beyond his ken, but Ireland has been with him throughout his 
political career. Jf any man has ever made so many blunders 
that are worse than crimes as Mr. Lloyd George has made in 
Ireland in 1919 we should like to know his name and the field 
of his operations. His only solution for the chaos and anarchy 
for which Downing Street is primarily responsible is to promise 
yet another Home Rule Bill which satisfies no Home-Rulers, 
which is anathema to every Unionist, and which the ascendant 
anarchists of Ireland do not even condescend to regard as a pay- 
ment of blackmail on account. This inane and insane project is 
introduced to the accompaniment of a series of murderous attacks 
on the Viceroy of Ireland, which, however horrible, are the natural 
and inevitable product of the misrule which has taught a cruel 
and treacherous community that Law and Order mean the un- 
punished murder of their agents. The Irish were ever the worst 


people to run away from, and Coalition has chiefly consisted in 
running away from Sinn Fein. The only hope of saving a very 
dangerous situation is martial law combined with heavy shooting. 
The alternative is civil war, which, judging by its previous record, 
Downing Street will prefer. 


The “National Review 


Epitep By L. J. MAXSE 


HE reader of the NATIONAL REVIEW, 
who always intends to take it regu- 


order, every now and then misses 
seeing a copy, and thereby loses a 


.] . . . 
progressive stage in the consistent 
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GERMANY’S DESIGNS IN THE BALTIC 
LANDS 


Ir is a national failing of Great Britain that she forgets easily. 
Hence it too often happens that she loses by carelessness and 
neglect the fruits of costly endeavour, and after undergoing 

illingly the utmost sacrifices to attain her national objects lets 
the reward of her labours be reft from her at the moment of 
achievement. It would otherwise be difficult to understand the 
little attention which has been paid in this country to the course 
of events on the eastern shore of the Baltic since the Armistice, 
affording as it does such clear evidence that in Germany men 
still dream of conquest, still plot and plan to snatch the fruits 
of victory in the hour of defeat, still hope to regain in the East 
what has been lost in the West. It cannot fail to be of interest 
and profit to trace out the full story. 

Courland, now Latvia, was occupied by the Germans as 
far as the Dwina in 1915; they continued their advance after 
the outbreak of the Russian Revolution and the break-up of 
the Tsar’s army, up to the eastern and northern frontiers of the 
country, which was granted “ self-determination ” by the terms 
of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. The Germanophile element in the 
country, the Balts, a minority of German extraction, holding 
most of the landed estates, were, of course, entrusted by the 
victors with the task of exercising this right to decide their 
country’s future; and the assemblies, which were shamelessly 
packed with these people and their creatures, accordingly offered 
the rule, not only of Courland, but of united Balticum, to the 
Kaiser. In order to bind the two countries still more closely, 
a colonizing scheme was drawn up which would provide Germany 
with an outlet for her surplus population, and the Balt land- 
owners with a set of docile and laborious tenants. All this was 
bitterly opposed by the Lettish patriots, who had already formed 
in November 1917 a National Council, sitting in secret at Riga. 
This, on the signing of the Armistice, blossomed out into the 

resent Provisional Government under the Premiership of M. 
Ulmanis . Meanwhile, in February 1918, the Germans at the invi- 


tation of the Balts resumed their advance against Esthonia to 
the north of Latvia, where a Soviet Republic had just been 
proclaimed ; the Reds were expelled and the whole country 
occupied and placed under military government. As in Latvia, 
the packed Balt Assemblies on meeting declared for union with 
Germany, while the National Council, voicing the wishes of the 
mass of the people, kept alive the secret fire of patriotic aspira- 
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tion towards independence, and on the very day that hostilities 
terminated declared itself in session at Reval as the Provisional 
Government of Esthonia, with M. Paets as First Minister. 

It will be remembered that in Clauses 12 and 13 of the Armistice 
between the Allies and Germany it was laid down that all German 
troops should be withdrawn from territories which before the 
war formed part of Russia, as soon as the Allies should think 
the moment suitable, and that the evacuation should begin at 
once. Grave suspicions arose, however, in the next two months 
that the Germans in their retirement from Russian territory were 
acting in covert collusion with the Bolsheviks, who, following 
them step by step as they retired, took over the large quantities 
of supplies and material left behind, while the Germans on their 
part made secret but successful efforts to hinder in every way 
the raising and equipment of the local levies in the new Baltic 
States. In Esthonia the Bolshevik invasion, after having over- 
run practically the whole of the eountry, was checked and thrown 
back by a well-conceived, vigorously conducted counter-offensive ; 
in Latvia, however, they had by the end of January 1919 occupied 
Riga and Mitau, and reached the coast at Windau. This moment 
appeared to the Germans opportune to reassume the role of 
saviours of the country, and reinforcements began to arrive. By 
the end of March Von der Goltz at Libau had at his disposal 
20,000 German volunteers and 4500 Balt Landwehr, with which 
force he commenced an offensive against the Bolsheviks. At this 
time he was exercising full power in Latvia over railways, roads, 
and telegraphs. The native Lettish levies numbered under 1000 
badly equipped men; relations between the Lettish authorities 
and the Germans were very strained, as the latter were known to 
be intriguing with the Balts, and also to be still persisting in the 
earlier cl of colonization in the country by settlers of their 
own race. ‘The German authorities had already issued pro- 
clamations announcing grants of land in Latvia to all volunteers 
for their forces in that province. 

That these suspicions were well founded was proved by the 
ws d'état carried out in Latvia by the Balts, at the instigation, 
and with the whole-hearted support, of Von der Goltz on April 16, 
1919. All the native Lettish troops were disarmed, the Ministers 
of the Government either arrested or confined to their houses, 
and a Balt Government was formed with Needra, a pro-German, 
at its head. 

In order to gain prestige for the new administration, the advance 
on Riga, which had for the moment been interrupted, was 
resumed and the city occupied by a joint force of Germans and 
Balts at the end of May; this was followed by a reign of terror, 
thinly disguised under a judicial form, in the newly conquered 
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territory, in which Letts accused of Bolshevism were tried by 
court martial and executed wholesale, and Riga itself was ruth- 
lessly pillaged by the troops of occupation. At the beginning of 
June the Balt Landwehr, assisted by the German Iron Division, 
pushed north and east from Riga and came into collision with 
the Esthonian troops, who were pursuing the Bolsheviks to south 
and west from Venden. Serious fighting broke out, and the 
Esthonian right wing, finding its communication with its own 
country cut, was compelled in self-defence to leave the Reds 
to continue their retreat unmolested and deal with the new 
enemy. 

However, on June 10 an armistice was patched up between 
the Esthonians on one side and the Germans and Balts on the 
other, only to be unexpectedly denounced on the 19th by Major 
Fletcher, a former German officer, now in command of the Balt 
Landwehr. Hostilities were resumed on the 20th; the troops 
under Fletcher's command, consisting of the Balt Landwehr and 
the German Iron Division, were severely handled by the Estho- 
nians, suffering heavy losses in men and guns, and the latter’s 
lines of communication were entirely freed. In the meantime 
Von der Goltz’s Germans, to make some show of compliance with 
the terms of the Armistice, evacuated Libau, taking with them 
all rolling-stock, and completely pillaging the town before leaving, 
and took up a position a short distance away, where constant 
reinforcements reached them from Germany. The situation after 
their departure became much easier; a new Lettish National 
Government, under the former Premier, Ulmanis, was enabled to 


take office, and the organization of the Lettish army was resumed 


forthwith. 

Meanwhile the Esthonians continued to push their advance 
on Riga, now garrisoned by Fletcher’s beaten and dispirited 
troops, and in order to avoid a renewed siege of the city Von der 
Goltz asked that a second Armistice should be arranged with the 
Esthonians. This was successfully concluded on July 3. The 
Germans and Balts were to leave Riga by the 5th, and the whole 
of Latvia as soon as possible; Riga was to be administered by 
Allied and Lettish governors. 

Events were to prove that this solemn agreement was to have 
the usual fate of such documents bearing German signature. 
Riga was duly evacuated in accordance with its terms, but a 
week later the Germans had not even begun the evacuation of 
Latvia, nor would they either recognize the National Government 
of Ulmanis till he had formed a Cabinet to their satisfaction, or 
agree to withdraw by sea as arranged. Finally they refused to 
submit any plan for their retirement from Latvia until the definite 
peace with Esthonia was signed. Von der Goltz estimated that 
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the withdrawal, which could only take place at the rate of three 
trains a day, would take seventy-four days to complete, and 
refused to give any definite date for its commencement. 

Meanwhile the German troops were using every endeavour to 
ensure the continuance of their control in Latvia by means of 
so-called independent forces. Besides the Balt Landwehr, other 
corps under Vergolitch and Bermont, paid with German money 
and clothed in German uniforms, were in course of recruitment, 
partly from Russian prisoners of war, partly from Germans, in 
order to get control of the country as against the Lettish National 
force. All this time German propaganda was energetically work- 
ing to undermine the prestige of the Entente in the Baltic States, 
and to induce the latter to turn to Germany for military and 
financial assistance. By August 9, however, the Germans were 
practically clear of Northern Latvia, when suddenly the movement 
ceased altogether. 

Von der Goltz, who had been recalled to Berlin by the German 
Government, after repeated demands by the Allies, had before his 
departure persisted in his intransigeant attitude, refusing to 
work in conjunction with the Allied Mission in the Baltic under 
General Gough, or to inform them of his plans for the future. 
He was not long absent in Germany, and on his return still held 
out no hopes of completing the evacuation of Courland before 
the middle of September ; in this matter he received the backing 
of Berlin, who informed the Allies to the same effect. As if to 
give point to these statements, a pretty little comedy, planned, 
no doubt, during the German general’s visit to the capital, was 
staged at Mitau, in which the German troops of the Iron Division 
were induced to formulate demands that the promises of land, 
which had been held out to them as an inducement to enlist for 
service in the Baltic States, should be kept to the letter; failing 
this grant they refused to withdraw from the country. It was 
then Von der Goltz’s turn to play his part, which he did by, 
on the one hand, issuing an order enjoining discipline, and, on the 
other, promising that the demands should be submitted to the 
German Government. The last named then dispatched a Note 
to the Entente, regretting that the evacuation of the Baltic States 
ordered by them had come to a stop, owing to the insubordination 
of a part of their troops, and pointing out that, as no military 
measures compelling these troops to obedience were left to 
them, they could only have recourse to the power of persuasion, 
which Von der Goltz was exercising to the best of his ability. 
Meanwhile the German troops remained in Courland and Von 
der Goltz remained at their head. The latter finally announced 
to his men that those who desired to leave the country would be 
transported home, and that those who elected to stay would 
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themselves be responsible for their own upkeep and support, as 
neither pay nor rations would be furnished by the Government. 
Shortly after this, about the end of September, Von der Goltz 
was finally relieved of his command and his place taken by 
General von Eberhardt, formerly the commander of an army on 
the Western Front. 

Meanwhile this playing of “ dilly and dally” on the part of 
Berlin, and the lieutenants of Berlin, in the Baltic States had 
allowed the third plot, the most formidable of all, to be prepared 
against the liberty and independence of Latvia. As stated earlier, 
under cover of the German troops actually in Courland various 
free corps had been raised, ostensibly for employment against the 
Bolsheviks, but in reality intended to serve as tools of Germany 
in her design of acquiring supremacy on the Baltic coast. One 
of the most important of these was that commanded by Count 
Bermont (or Avaloff), and this force suddenly, on October 10, 
attacked the Lettish outposts, drove them in, and advanced, in 
the first momentum of their attack, up to the left bank of the 
Dwina and the western suburbs of Riga. Meanwhile other bodies 
of troops pushed forward on the flank towards Friedrichstadt 
and Jacobstadt, respectively forty-five and seventy miles up-river 
from the capital. 

The situation had thus in a moment become critical for the 
Letts. Their troops, taken unawares, were compelled to confine 
themselves to passive defence behind the line of the Dwina, and 
the Government, fearing to be involved in the imminent fall of 
the city, withdrew to a station on the Pskoff railway. For- 
tunately Bermont’s force was insufficient to enable him to push 
home his first success. The Baltic Squadron, steaming into the 
Gulf of Riga, began worrying his left flank by long-range bombard- 
ment; in order to prevent supplies and ammunition being trans- 
ported by sea a strict blockade of the Baltic’coast was declared, 
and the Esthonians lent their southern neighbours valuable 
support from their armoured trains. In these circumstances the 
Germans considered it hopeless to endeavour to storm Riga*by 
a direct assault, and confined themselves to bombarding the 
city by artillery and aeroplanes. A large quantity of gas-shells 
were used, causing considerable execution among the population, 
and rendering some quarters of the city uninhabitable. The 
situation thus remained unchanged for some weeks. All Ber- 
mont’s attempts to force a passage of the river proved un- 
availing, and his endeavours to open up negotiations for the 
cessation of hostilities, a sure indication that the Germans 
realized that their bolt was shot for the present, were indignantly 
repulsed by the Lettish Government. Meanwhile, at the mouth 
of the Dwina, their troops, supported effectively by the guns of the 
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fleet, succeeded in regaining a foothold on the western bank, and 
by a series of minor operations in driving the Germans slowly 
back to the west and south. Before the present check indicating 
the failure of Bermont’s coup de main, Von Eberhardt, the new 
German Commander in Courland, refrained from any open 
support of him and confined himself to concentrating impor- 
tant bodies of troops, well equipped and supplied with all the 
material of war, on the frontier of East Prussia in order to facilitate 
a rapid move northwards should the situation take a favourable 
turn. He also seized the opportunity to send large quantities of 
grain and other agricultural produce, requisitioned from the in- 
habitants of the country within the zone of his army, back into 
Germany in order to relieve the shortage of food-supplies. Mean- 
while the 2nd Guards Reserve Regiment attempted to carry the 
fortress of Libau by a surprise attack, but failed to penetrate the 
outer defences. 

In these circumstances the adventure of Bermont was bound 
to end disastrously. On November 10 the Letts undertook a 
general offensive on the whole front, from the sea southwards to 
the Upper Aa. The enemy’s resistance was weak, and several 
counter-attacks, which were conducted, after the habit of the 
Germans in Belgium, behind a screen of civilians, including 
women and children, were unable to turn the tide. After 
several days of heavy fighting Riga was once more free from 
the torturing bombardment of the past month; the Germans 
were driven from their positions on the Dwina to the east of the 
city and forced back to Mitau, which was finally entered in 
triumph by the Letts on November 21. 

At the same time the arrogant attitude taken up by Von 
Eberhardt to the Lithuanians had begun to bear its fruit He 
had peremptorily ordered them, on pain of being immediatel 
attacked, to keep clear of the Shavli-Tauroggen railway, whieh 
he was at this time using, not for the evacuation of troops, but for 
the sending of war material into and food-stuffs out of the country. 
Now when things began to look black for the Germans the 
Lithuanians in their turn attacked and threatened the communica- 
tions of their enemy, while at the same time the Lettish garrison 
at Libau, issuing from the fortress, drove back the 2nd Guards 
Reserve Regiment, who were besieging it, to the east. Thus the 
Germans saw themselves assailed in three directions by the forces 
of the small Baltic States which they had wantonly attacked, 
and these armies, advancing from divergent directions, threatened 
to isolate them entirely and force their unconditional capitulation. 
In these circumstances Von Eberhardt, seeing his plans tumbling 
about his ears, was only too glad to patch up, with the small 
countries he had despised and flouted, an agreement which would 
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allow the safe withdrawal to their own country of his army, and 
of the shattered auxiliary corps which he had used as stalking- 
horses. Thus the German adventure in the Baltic States appears, 
more than a year after the signing of the Armistice, to be finally 
liquidated. 

The whole of the story above outlined goes to show clearly 
the extent and nature of the German schemes on the Baltic coast. 
First, the withdrawal before the Bolsheviks was designed to 
alarm the Entente and the small new States threatened by the 
Red advance, and to induce both alike to welcome the presence 
of German troops within their borders as the only thing which 
could avoid the imminent peril. Then followed the assumption 
of dictatorial power by the German commander ; the stifling of 
the attempts at independent existence, shown by the refusal to 

ermit of a national army being organized ; the obstacles placed 
in the way of a national Ministry ; the complete control assumed 
over all communications, and the encouragement of an alien 
minority to usurp supreme power even by violent means. Mean- 
while German colonists were imported in the guise of volunteers 
for the army of the usurping minority ; a working alliance was 
formed between the Germans and the Balts, by which the 
latter should rule Latvia, and the former should be allowed to 
settle their surplus population in it, and thus Latvia would become 
in all essentials a German colony, with a Government dependent 
on German support. When these designs were revealed and 
defeated, the Germans made every attempt to embroil Latvia 
with her neighbours, hoping to fish successfully in troubled waters ; 
they employed every sort of pretext and subterfuge to delay 
their evacuation of Latvia, to which their solemn word had been 
twice pledged, in the hope of hampering as long as possible the 
recovery and establishment of the country on an ordered and 
independent basis, which would be fatal to their designs of 
expansion ; and they meanwhile took active measures, none the 
less treacherous because perforce secret, to hinder the defence of 
the country against the Bolsheviks, and thus raise new complica- 
tions for the Entente on the Baltic coast. Finally, they insti- 
gated a treacherous attack against the rear of the forces engaged 
in fighting the Bolsheviks, accompanied by the bombardment 
of an unoffending city, and the pillage and ruin of the country- 
side in their occupation ; and by this final stroke of a policy of 
arrogance and brutality united against them all the forces of the 
small States. which finally succeeded in checking the insidious 
designs of their foes, placing them in a critical and, indeed, 
desperate situation, and compelling them at the point of the 
bayonet to fulfil the pledges of withdrawal so frequently given 
and as frequently broken. 
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It cannot be disguised, here as ever, the Germans worked 
for expansion and dominion at whatever cost to the peace of 
the world. It is well that the peoples of the Entente should 
realize this from the above facts, which prove clearly that however 
loud may be the protestations of Germany of her fitness once 
more to enter the society of nations, her acts still belie her 
words. It is by her acts that she must be judged, and in that 
event she will be found to be still filled with the old spirit and 
lust of power that distinguished the Germany of Bismarck and 
Wilhelm II. 

VIGILANS 


INDIA 


Tue Government of India Act is now law, and under Mr. Montagu’s 
auspices the object of England’s connexion with India is declared 
in set terms. It is “the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions ”’ in India, “‘ with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible Government in British India as an integral part of 
the Empire.” The words will at Jeast not be forgotten ; out of the 
twenty-seven nearly half convey a challenge, but they are intended 
to mean that we pledge ourselves to make India as independent 
politically as Canada or Australia, and to set up there the form of 
Government that is commonly called democratic. Those Indians 
who have had any voice in the matter hope that our object may be 
attained in ten or twenty years ; Lord Crewe speaks of “ genera- 
tions’ ; but whether the time be shorter or longer we are to begin 
with the present Act, and go on with “ successive stages.” 

It is of no use for me to say how much I disapprove of this policy, 
partly because I cannot do it, but chiefly because the existence of an 
Act of Parliament is a fact that a loyal citizen has to accept with 
all it implies. Such an acceptance, however, does not preclude 
him from forecasting some of the more obvious dangers to which 
it exposes us, or from pointing out some of the evils produced by 
the methods by which its adoption has been promoted. It is, 
of course, impossible to notice more than a few points of the 
scheme that has been so carefully elaborated since August 1917. 
To English eyes the change in the Central Government, the 
Governor-General in Council, is perhaps the most striking feature, 
though others may indicate more likelihood of danger. An 
Executive Council of six with one Indian is to become one un- 
limited by law, probably of eight in fact, with three Indians. 
A Legislative Council of sixty-nine, of whom twenty-seven are 
elected, is to be replaced by one of a hundred and forty, of whom 
one hundred are to be elected. A Council of State of sixty, of 
whom not more than forty are to be official, is to form a second 
chamber. The elected members of the Legislative Council are to 
be directly elected—that is, by citizens voting for them personally, 
and on an average each will represent more than two million 
persons. The non-official members of the Council of State will be 
nominated and directly elected f possible, but how this is to be 
arranged is left to be settled by a rule. As a piece of legislation 
this sounds like a fairy-story; but the essential feature of the 
scheme is that there will be two bodies of Indians, which in com- 
bination can go a long way to impose their wishes on the Governor- 
General. He will, it is true, have power to veto legislation, and 
he will be able, in the end, to obtain money that he considers 
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necessary for the discharge of his duties, and legislation that is 
essential for the safety, tranquillity, or interests of British India. 
But this will be an extraordinary remedy, and a frequent resort to 
it will constitute failure. The result is that as far as legislation 
is concerned, and the control over the executive that it implies, 
Indian views are to prevail. It is, for example, generally expected 
that India will adopt a protective tariff, and laws may be passed 
on such subjects as the franchise or labour that may cause a 
considerable shock to democrats and many others among us. 
But Indian views are to obtain in place of English in what has 
hitherto been the centre of English authority. Lord Curzon, 
who is almost as responsible for the present Act as Mr. Montagu, 
though in a different way, declared in July that nothing was to be 
done to impair or diminish the authority of the Central Govern- 
ment. Two legislative bodies, elected by some unknown in- 
terests, whose members will be united only when opposing an 
irremovable Government, do not seem likely to exercise many of 
the powers once entrusted to Lord Curzon and his colleagues 
without impairing them. But however that may be, Indian ideas 
are to prevail henceforth, and if they seem to us to be the reverse 
of democratic, bad for England and worse for India, we must 
remember that it is better for India to be governed by Indians 
than to be governed well. 

In the case of the Central Government it is impossible to trace 
any germs of responsibility of members of the two chambers to 
any constituents, because the numbers of the latter are so vast 
that no one can represent more than a dominant faction or an 
exclusive interest. In the Provinces “ responsibility,” our leading 
star, has been more carefully attended to. The Governor and his 
Councillors, who deal with reserved subjects, are responsible, the 
latter through the Governor, to the Secretary of State ; the Ministers 
are responsible to the Legislative Council, and seventy per cent. 
of the Legislative Council are responsible to their constituents. 
Hereafter all the reserved subjects will be transferred, everybody 
except the Governor will be responsible to the constituencies, 
and the reforms will have matured. What is the meaning of all 
this chain of responsibility, and what will be its effect? The 
meaning is, I think, plain. The system of Government prevailing 
in England, or rather the system that prevailed there before the 
war, is the only one we any of us understand besides that formerly 
existing in India, which is admittedly outworn. It is therefore 
the best we have to give, and presumably the best there is to be 
given, so we must give the whole of it. This is merely repeating 
the mistake that we have made so often since we first became 
connected with India ; but on a scale that may make it the last 
tepetition. What the effect will be no man can say ; but what it 
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will not be, is what is intended. If complaints arise about the 
assessment of land revenue or the administration of a District 
Board, I cannot think it likely that the persons aggrieved will 
know that the first is a reserved and the second a transferred 
subject: all that they hear in the matter will come from the 
“ politically minded classes,’’ who will not find it difficult to prove 
that all errors came from the English Government, and all 
improvements from themselves. In England it needs an expert 
to say how far the Central Government and the local authority 
share responsibility for the local schools or police. Such matters 
will certainly not be clearer in an Indian Province. The neat de- 
markation of responsibility is, I believe, a delusion. The Governor 
and his Executive Council will never forget that they must always 
do their best to carry the Legislative Council with them in all that 
they do. The Indian, in whatever position he is, will always be only 
too much inclined to please the Governor where possible, but will 
know that in the end he has to conform to the wishes of whatever 
fraction of his fellow-countrymen it may be. The truth is that 
in politics responsibility makes itself, that in fact English officers 
will be responsible to the English, and Indian to the Indians, for 
anything that it may be supposed they could have done or pre- 
vented, and that popular feeling will have very little regard for the 
careful provisions of the law. 

We must therefore be prepared to see the delicately adjusted 
system of responsibility break down, and with it will go the curious 
new device of diarchy which exists, only to fix the Indian 
Ministers with responsibility for what they do and to free them 
from responsibility for what others do. A system that hands 
over local government, public health, education, agriculture, and 
the regulation of industries, and so forth to one body of men, 
let us say the heirs, with a promise of more, and leaves the police, 
the collection of taxes, and the administration of justice to another, 
who may be called the trustees, would suggest friction in the most 
united and experienced countries. The Government of India tell 
us that the heirs will have considerable influence over the 
trustees, and will constantly try to transform that influence into 
ascendancy ; and it certainly appears that they will succeed in 
doing so as soon as the barrier of a paper responsibility gives way. 
If and when it does, the successive stages by which responsible 
government is to be reached will be passed at a bound, and the 
Legislative Council will step at once into supreme power before 
any constituencies, capable of controlling their action, have been 
created according to plan. 

A special difficulty arose on the scheme for Provincial Taxation 
suggested in the original Report. If the Governor needed money 
for a reserved subject he could take it from the provincial funds, 
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leaving a deficit in respect to transferred subjects that the Ministers 
and Legislature were to meet by taxation ; thus supplying funds 
for needs for which they were not responsible and the existence 
of which they might deny. Such a procedure the Government 
of India, writing with surprising freedom, characterize as “‘ tortuous, 
provocative, and indefensible.” The difficulty is met by giving 
power to the Governor and Councillors—the local Government it 
is called, but the term is not defined—to raise money that the 
Legislature has refused to raise. The remedy is effective, on 
paper ; but I imagine that it could not often be applied, and yet 
it may easily be needed every year in a progressive Province, 
where the Legislature is disposed to wring concessions from the 
Governor. Such are some of the difficulties that will now have to 
be faced. Successful government—that is, administration that will 
not lead to strife and deadlocks—for the next ten years is an absolute 
necessity for the success of the scheme to which we are committed. 
How that is to be achieved by a system that has never been tried 
before, worked by two bodies, one and the more powerful of which 
is without any experience in Government at all, it is not easy to see. 
All that can safely be said is that Governors will have to exercise, 
and to be encouraged to exercise, an autocracy of a wholly new 
kind, an autocracy that is over a body that is, on paper at least, 
a representative assembly framed to lay the foundations of a 
democracy . 

I cannot here go into the difficulties that will present themselves 
in the conduct of elections. The constituencies and the franchise 
have been arranged in a few months on information that is no more 
than guesswork. How will the returning officer, acting with a 
wholly inexperienced Indian staff, collect the votes of nineteen 
thousand ignorant voters in the watery wastes of Tipperah, or the 
ninety-six thousand voters in the mountain solitudes of Almora ? 
Why will the voters vote as they do ? and how many votes will 
in fact be forged in a land where all things are forged? A repre- 
sentative assembly has to be made somehow, and one need not 
consider too closely the probable efficacy of the “ complete and 
stringent Corrupt Practices Act”’ that is to be passed. Nor can I 
dwell on the difficulties that will be met with in arranging, in the 
geographical constituencies that Democracy demands, a country 
that is naturally divided into races, religions, and castes to an 
extent that by comparison makes the late Austrian Empire a 
model of unity. The thing has to be done, better or worse. But 
the task will produce problems that will tax the constructive 
capacity of the supreme authority, whatever they may be, to the 
utmost. 

A curious light is thrown on the difficulties that lie in the way 
of diarchy, perhaps in the way of government by Indians, by 
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considering the position of members of the various public services 
in India, particularly English members of the Civil Service. 
There is no need to repeat the praises that that Service has received 
and has so fully earned. Most of the benefits that India has 
received from England she has received through the Civil Service, 
and that Service is relied on to see India through the critical 
period on which she has entered. What will the position of the 
Civil Servants of the future be? The Act characteristically 
tells us nothing. But the Government of India tells us a great 
deal that seems to have escaped any general notice. In its “ Letter 
to the Secretary of State,” it points out that officers must serve 
where they are wanted, and consequently under Indian Ministers 
if they are needed there, as they will be. This may be taken as a 
matter of course. There is plenty of “ antagonism to the public 
services,’ and ‘the new situation may be a delicate one. 
Ministers will be taking over departments staffed by public ser- 
vants, European and Indian alike, with no personal experience 
of popular government, who may tend to be impatient of new 
methods and unappreciative of changes in policy. Ministers may 
be apprehensive of obstruction and intolerant of the rigidity of 
official methods. We recognize that it is possible that in the 
exercise of their responsibility and from the best of motives, 
Ministers may adopt a policy which the Service feels that it cannot 
consistently with its conscience and self-respect carry out. 
Ministers again may naturally prefer their own agents, and be 
disposed to treat lightly vested claims to important or desirable 
appointments.” No rules can be laid down for such cases. The 
Governor must do his best to settle them. In the last resort 
“an officer, finding his position unendurable, should be entitled to 
apply to the Government of India for a proportionate pension.” 
If “ he had substantial grounds for complaint they would grant 
his request.” In disciplinary matters affecting an officer’s 
emoluments or pension, there should be an appeal to the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State. ‘ In the event of the 
Minister’s orders being reversed a difficult position would, no doubt, 
ensue, and in this case also the only ultimate solution might be 
to grant retirement on proportionate pension.” In the Report 
“expressions occur which will be read as promising detailed sup- 
port and protection to a public servant in the discharge of his 
duties.” This is inconsistent with a Minister's powers, and “ all 
that can be wisely guaranteed is a right of retirement on fair 
terms,” and a generous right of appeal. I have used the words of 
the Government of India as far as possible. 1 cannot withstand 
their logic ; but I conclude that the Indian Civil Service is not 
open to a man with a normal “ conscience and self-respect.” 

In the sea of difficulties that lies before us we naturally turn 
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to the terms of the Act that will be hailed by the politically minded 
in India as the foundation of their power. Whenever a crucial 
difficulty is met with it is left to be settled by a Rule, made usually 
by the Governor-General in Council, and confirmed by the silent, 
or in special cases the expressed, approval of Parliament. This 
applies not only to the division of jurisdiction between the Central 
and the Local Governments, and between reserved and transferred 
subjects, where such a procedure may be inevitable, but to the 
election of members of the all-important Council of State and 
Legislative Assembly. This procedure reaches its highest point 
when the Secretary of State is given power to restrict his own 
powers—that is, the powers of Parliament itself —by Rules. In this 
case the Rules will have to be positively approved by both Houses 
of Parliament by resolution. How much protection this gives 
against ill-considered action, guided by the requirements of Party 
politics, I do not know. But the abandonment by Parliament of 
its supreme powers is a novelty in our Constitution, and though it 
may be inevitable, it should surely be as formal as possible. 

The whole question, however, of Parliamentary control has 
reached a very curious stage. The Times recently—on December 
13 last—published a statement that “ now, if ever, representative 
institutions are on their trial,” alleging that, foremost among the 
causes of this state of things is the “ neglect of the root principle 
of Parliamentary Government—collective Cabinet responsibility.” 
In the next column it records with apparent approbation a 
‘shower of blessings” on diarchy in India. It also cheerfully 
accepts the position that the work of Parliament has been done by 
the Joint Committee. I am not concerned to deny any of the 
facts so stated—stated, one might suppose, by the new-found 
Spirit of Diarchy in person. But I think it would be difficult to 
find any Act passed by Parliament with which Parliament itself 
has had so little todo. I see no reason to doubt that Mr. Montagu, 
in devising, framing, and passing this Act, for that is what it 
comes to, was actuated by a real desire to confer a benefit on 
India. I have no doubt that he really believes that it is best for 
India to confine her to the path that England has followed ; it is 
a common mistake, though I cannot imagine how he comes to 
make it. But his methods seem to open a new era. He begins 
with an answer to a question on August 20, 1917. The victory at 
Messines, the first landing of American troops, and the Reichstag 
resolutions were recent events. The Third Battle of Ypres, the 
Allied attack in Flanders, the disaster at Caporetto, and the fighting 
at Passchendaele and Cambrai were impending. Consequently, his 
answer, momentous as it was, excited no attention; the fact is 
strange but true, and even failed to attract the attention of the 
Editor of the Annual Register. He then proceeded to India, sug- 
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gesting, not without reason, that controversy would be out of place 
while he and his companions were inquiring into the facts of the case 
on the spot. In India, he and his supporters proclaimed that his 
answer pledged the whole country, which might have been truly 
said of a Resolution of both Houses of Parliament, but hardly of a 
King’s Speech. The Chelmsford-Montagu Report was published, 
I think, in July 1918, after his return to England. Then followed 
a long period of silence, till the ensuing Bill was published in the 
summer and read for a second time in the House of Commons on 
June 5, 1919. Meanwhile, on March 5, 1919, the Government of 
India had written a letter to the Secretary of State of the first 
importance, agreeing with most of his scheme, as disclosed in the 
Report, but containing many serious criticisms. On January 
15, 1919, a Minute by three Lieutenant-Governors and two Chief 
Commissioners had been written, disapproving of diarchy, and 
suggesting an alternative scheme. On November 11, 1918, a most 
weighty letter was written by the Government of Bombay in 
the same sense. These and many other important documents 
were all published together, but only five days, it is said, before 
the Bill was produced. What effect their publication had on 
Parliament I do not know. But a careful reading of the debates 
leads me to suppose that they had practically not been noticed. 
In particular it was constantly said, though I do not suggest by 
Mr. Montagu, that his scheme held the field without a rival, a 
statement that was incorrect after November 11, 1918, still more 
after January 15, 1919. This, however, could not be generally 
known till the eve of the introduction of the Bill. I cannot say 
what information ought to be given to Parliament before a Bill of 
this importance is produced. But that part of the public that 
takes an interest in India may, I think, fairly say that information 
which they had a right to have was improperly held back. This 
feeling is increased by finding, in the evidence before the Joint Com- 
mittee, traces of another letter from the Government of India, and 
of a draft of the all-important Letters of Instruction to Governors, 
which have not been published. It may be right that Parliament 
should not have information at a time when an ordinary man would 
expect to have it; Parliament may be right in delegating work 
that it will not do to a Joint Committee heavily weighted on one 
side ; it may be wise in attending to warnings that delay may 
produce disorder; but such action is not a good example of 
Parliamentary Government. to a country that is adopting that 
system under circumstances of unexampled difficulty. 

As I have said, an alternative to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme has been proposed. Parliament did not discuss it, its 
promoters were not before the Joint Committee, who rejected 
it from the first. It is of no use to discuss it now; and I need 
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only say that it gave Indians a far larger share in the government 
of the country than they had before, that it gave them some 
power in every branch of Government, though not complete 
power in any; it proceeded on familiar lines; and it trained 
Indians in the kind of Government that it is designed they should 
carry out hereafter. It is dead, and it cannot be revived. Per- 
sonally, I regret this result exceedingly. No one that need be 
attended to denies that widespreading reforms are necessary. It 
is a commonplace to say that the ultimate Government of India 
must be one that commends itself to the people of India, though 
no one of importance has said it. We could confer no greater 
benefit on India than to start her on a road that would lead to 
such a result. But what that form of Government, if it is ever 
achieved, will be, no man can foretell. It will probably not be 
any form that would commend itself to us. 1 am sure it will 
not be democratic ; I see no reason to suppose that it will be 
representative. We know of no form of Government but our own, 
and we must start India on our own lines. But after that she 
should be free to choose her own way. This we have done our 
best to prevent. Facts may prove too strong even for preambles ; 
but I believe that we have missed a chance that will not occur 
again. 

+» The misfortune of India is that, in political matters at least, 
she has never shown any constructive ability. Good government 
has produced many surprises. It is rather discredited to-day 
when compared with self-government. But I believe that in 
India it is hardly begun, and that with patience and goodwill 
it might have produced self-government in the end. The simple 
faith that, unfortunately, is in Mr. Montagu, as it is in many much 
more ignorant men, has prevented this, as it seems to me. No 
one can foresee the fate of the reforms now set on foot, but the 
country has made a very bad bargain in setting the chances of 
success against those of failure. 

Harry STEPHEN 


A REMINISCENCE OF RUSSIA 


Art the outbreak of war I was a senior captain on half pay and, 
for reasons connected with circumstances a few months earlier, 
was out of favour at the Admiralty and had little hope of active 
employment. The day before war came I ventured to submit 
to the then Chief of the Naval Staff the desirability of sending a 
squadron to the Baltic, and suggested that I might be profitably 
employed in Russia. I was told that no ships could be sent with 
the exception of a few submarines, which were then on their way. 
The decision was probably correct. Lord Fisher in his Memoirs 
relates that he resigned because a number of ships originally in- 
tended to dominate the Baltic were diverted to other purposes. 
From the outbreak of war till the Armistice the Baltic remained 
closed. 

On the first day of war Turkey, in defiance of treaty obligations, 
gave sanctuary within her closed waters to the Goeben and Breslau, 
and denied admission to the ships of the Allied Powers. This was 
a plain declaration of war. Had the pre-Dreadnought ships, then 
known as the 2nd Fleet, assisted by such Mediterranean troops 
as could have been quickly assembled, been on the spot, or even 
sent at once, there is little doubt access to the Black Sea could 
have been maintained. As it was, Germany was afforded time to 
perfect the Turkish defences, and hesitation to accept a declaration 
of war promptly, led to failure and defeat. The rule is almost 
invariable, and applies to all the business of life, from the first 
entry of a boy at school to the policy of great nations. I am aware 
that tht French Fleet was supposed to be available. This only 
emphasizes what has been demonstrated over and over again: 
that in sea matters England must depend on herself and not on 
any ally, however loyal. 

By closing the Baltic and Black Seas to the Allies, Germany 
won the first two tricks in the game, as far as Russia was concerned. 
The extent of this disaster was soon apparent. From the outset 
Russia manifested an extraordinary lack of the first material 
resources for modern warfare, which could only be made good 
by Allied imports. The lack was due partly to heavy losses in 
the East Prussian campaign, which, though tactically a defeat, 
nevertheless saved the situation in the main theatre of war, 
partly to the internment of Germans, who had, to a large extent, 
controlled the industrial resources, but chiefly to incompetence 
and corruption in high places. This last exerted an immense 
influence on later events, as it aroused a feeling of bitter resent- 
ment to the old regime, common to all classes. For the import of 
munitions, Archangel became the chief port of entry. Vladi- 
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vostock was too remote ever to be more than a useful auxiliary 
base. 

Early in 1915 the task of supplying Russia, including coal, 
began. As usual, the Germans were beforehand, and quickly 
sowed the narrow approaches to Archangel with mines. Ship 
after ship was lost. A small trawler force was sent, which managed 
to cleara channel. I had been given a humble command in 1914, 
and in the summer of 1915 was brought back and sent as Senior 
Naval Officer to the White Sea. From that time the naval 
force on the Arctic station steadily increased to cope with growing 
requirements. They were all of the despised “ neither fight nor 
run away” type. How often must we not have deplored the 
foolish destruction of 160 of such ships a few years before. Se- 
curely moored in some out-of-the-way place and with no crews 
on board, the most simple precaution will keep such ships efficient 
at practically no cost. This is worth remembering at a time 
when we are threatened with another scrapping madness. 

Throughout 1916 matters remained outwardly quiet, but were 
far from reassuring. A complete lack of propaganda fostered 
the feeling that England was doing nothing. The first account 
of the Jutland Battle, which certainly read like a German victory, 
made a great impression. One Minister of State gave place to 
another at intervals of a week or two. The activities of Rasputin 
became more pronounced, and steadily tended to reconcile the 
upper and officer classes, who felt the shame of the position 
acutely, to a change in the system of Government. All this gave 
an immense impulse to the Revolutionary forces, which were rather 
anti-Ally and in favour of peace than activ ely pro-German. The 
want of the necessaries of life began to get acute. The shortage 
of tea and sugar, added to the suppression of vodka, was especially 
felt. 1 begged that a few cargoes might be sent, but without 
avail. The military outlook at the end of 1916 was good. There 
was plenty of food for the main Front, and the Army was better 
equipped, with more munitions, than at any time since the begin- 
ning of war. The moral was outwardly satisfactory. I happened 
to be in Petrograd when the Revolution broke out in March 1917. 
At first it was hoped that a united and purified Russia, freed from 
the incompetence and corruption which had paraly sed its efforts 
in the past, would at last come into its own. A few days sufficed 
to dissipate these hopes. 

From the first the Soviet or Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Deputies dominated the Provisional Government under Prince 
Lvoff. This Council was an Extremist, or, as now termed, Bolshe- 
vik, organization. Its existence was certainly prearranged, for 
it sprang at once into being with headquarters in Petrograd and 
Moscow, and with branches throughout Russia and in every 
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army corps, division, and battalion, and on every lower deck— 
these latter under the name of soldiers’ and sailors’ committees. 
In the Baltic Fleet Bolshevism was active from the very first. 
In the Army the process was much more gradual, and had the 
Allied Governments realized the position and dealt with it with 
firmness and initiative, the situation might have been saved. 
Beyond sending a mission of Labour M.P.’s nothing was done to 
mould or influence events which drifted to anarchy. The Mission 
accomplished nothing in Russia and did incalculable harm in 
England, by reports which tended to blind the nation as to what 
was going on. 

The failure of the Allied Governments to make a united and 
public protest against the massacre of Army and Navy officers was 
a crime and a blunder. My own views on the events of 1917 are 
best recorded in the telegram I sent. I protested against the 
misleading statements of the Labour M.P.’s; I begged that 
the formation of workmen’s and soldiers’ councils demanded by 
the Leeds Conference might be resisted “‘ by all means and at all 
costs,” and pointed out that the exploitation of events in Russia 
by the extreme Socialist Party would be disastrous for both 
countries. In June I telegraphed home, begging that a small 
Allied force might be sent to afford a “ firm nucleus of support 
for the Provisional Government, and a rallying-point for the 
many thousands of Russians of all classes loyal to the Allied 
cause.” I repeated this later on when things were tending to a 
further upheaval. 

Throughout the summer of 1917 order and anarchy were in the 
balance. This is demonstrated by the Korniloff expedition and 
the abortive Bolshevik rising of July. It is probable that an 
Allied force, on a scale which would not have prejudiced the war 
elsewhere, would have turned the balance, and with so much 
at stake it should have been attempted. Such an expedition 
would have been welcomed in Archangel, which was then pro-Ally 
and anti-Extremist, and could have been transported to Petrograd 
probably without firimg a shot. It is the old story: Mhilitary 
failure to achieve, even where failure is honest and often glorious, 
is punished with disgrace and loss of reputation. Political failure 
to attempt, due to incompetence and lack of nerve, goes scot-free 
and often unremarked. 

In October 1917 the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Deputies found itself strong enough to act. The “ Constituent 
Assembly ” was forcibly suppressed, and the “ Soviet Republic,” 
with Lenin and Trotsky as its executive heads, came into being. 
They had been imported into Russia by the German and British 
Governments respectively. Neither were the chance products of a 
revolution. They had been known to every Foreign Office in 
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Europe for years past as the head centres of an anarchist secret 
organization, whose aim was the overthrow of ordered Government 
throughout the world, and the domination by force of the prole- 
tariat classes on an international and at the same time anti- 
national basis. The first clash came when passports to Russia 
were refused to certain well-known anarchists. The Foreign Office 
blustered, but with nothing to back its hand was obliged to give in, 
but not till the Soviet Government had closed its frontiers to 
thousands of English men, women, and children, who were thus 
imprisoned in Russia at a most critical time. The result brought 
endless misery to the victims. The position of the Allied Embassies 
in Petrograd was pitiful. It resembled that of the European 
Legations in Pekin in 1900, blockaded by the Boxers. Eventually, 
after many indignities, the British Embassy escaped through 
Finland. The French and Italians, who had accompanied the 
British to the frontier, for some reason failed to get through, 
returned to Petrograd, and eventually settled in Vologda. Here 
they were joined by the United States Embassy, who had set out 
for Vladivostok, but for some reason returned. 

In November 1917 it was decided to withdraw to Murmansk, 
at the head of Kola inlet, all the naval and military elements 
then at Archangel. It was impossible to hold Archangel through 
the winter with the naval forces then on the station. I was 
averse to withdrawal, knowing as I did the possible difficulty of 
a reoccupation in the spring, should the anti-Ally and pro-German 
attitude of the Soviet Government make this necessary. As an 
alternative, I proposed that specified naval reinforcements should 
be sent, and that the Diplomatic Corps and Missions should be with- 
drawn to Archangel under its protection. I made myself responsible 
for the due carrying out of this plan, which was not approved ; 
and from this time till the opening of navigation next year, 
Murmansk became the centre of Allied activity in North Russia. 

The circumstances which led up to a state of war are as follows : 
It may be dated from August 1, 1918, when the organized forces 
of the two communities first came into direct conflict. A military 
Member of the House of Commons recently stated that Allied 
intervention was governed by the purely selfish object of recon- 
stituting the Russian Front, which was laid bare to the Germans 
after the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. It is true that this formed an 
objective of the campaign, but to assign it as the justifying cause 
is a confusion of thought. The full truth is as follows: From the 
first the Soviet Government had been animated by a spirit of 
deadly hostility to the Allied countries and specially to England. 
This spirit was expressed in a series of definitely hostile acts which 
may be summarized thus : 

(1) The forcible seizure during the winter of 1918 of immense 
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quantities of coal and war stores of all descriptions lying at Arch- 
angel. These stores had all been brought in since the March 
revolution, and were intended for common action against Germany. 
None of it had been paid for, and in no sense, moral or legal, was 
it the property of the Soviet Government. Part of it was appro- 
priated by the latter for its own use, and part transferred to our 
enemies. 

(2) The repudiation by the Soviet Government of all debts and 
loans contracted by the former Governments for the purpose of 
carrying on war with Germany. 

(3) The confiscation of the property and foul ill-treatment in 
other ways of many hundreds of Allied men, women, and children 
who passed through my hands at Murmansk on their way home 
during the winter of 1918. They were mostly factory employees 
and their families. They were all robbed, and many of them 
imprisoned and threatened with death. The facts and the nature 
and scope of these acts go to prove that they were not due to the 
disordered state of the country, but part of a settled policy directed 
against Allied countries by the Soviet Government. 

(4) An ultimatum addressed to myself by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to withdraw all naval forces from Russian waters at a time 
when their presence was indispensable to render assistance to 
distressed subjects of the Allied countries. This was done after 
the Soviet Government, by a clause in the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 
had renounced their obligations as a neutral to protect their own 
waters from German aggression. 

(5) An arrangement entered into by the Soviet Government 
giving freedom of access to Russian waters to German submarines, 
with the proviso that the latter were not to molest Russian ships 
flying the Red Flag of the Soviet Republic. This was communi- 
cated to me by the accredited representative of the Soviet Re- 
public at Archangel, and can be otherwise attested. 

(6) Organized attempts by the Soviet Government to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the Allied nations by bringing about 
revolution. This can be proved by messages sent out broadcast 
from high-power stations calling on the people to revolt, and on 
the soldiers and sailors to murder their officers; by the dispatch 
of agents with these objects in view, and by the speeches and pro- 
clamations of the Soviet Government itself, all directed to this end. 
The tone of the Soviet Press was inconceivably violent and insolent 
to the Allied nations, especially England. 

Will any one pretend that the above indictment does not 
furnish ample and just cause for war as a measure of self-defence ? 

Throughout the winter I urged that should intervention be 
decided on, it should be given effect to as soon as ice conditions 
allowed of an advance on Archangel—i.e. about the middle of 
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June 1918. This was desirable for many reasons, and delay 
was largely responsible for subsequent failure. It was not ex- 
cused by affairs on the Western Front, where the position was 
stabilized by the middle of May. Finally, the Allied Council of 
Versailles approved the expedition and appointed a British 
General in supreme military command on shore. Knowing, as I 
did, the danger of divided action and the close connexion which 
existed between the political and military requirements, I begged 
in vain that, in accordance with precedent, the General should be 
given political as well as military control. National rivalry and 
departmental jealousy would not hear of it. The advance-guard 
of the expedition, naval and military, began to assemble at 
Murmansk in July. Meantime, Vologda became too hot for the 
Embassies, who retired to Archangel and then to Kandalakska, 
on the Murman side of the White Sea, and under our protection. 

At Murmansk we heard of their arrival on July 30, together 
with a very urgent summons to advance on Archangel forthwith. 
The expedition was not ready, but we decided to go on with what 
there was to hand. I sailed the same night with my flag in the 
seaplane-carrier Nairana, and with the French armoured cruiser 
Amiral Aube and the British light cruiser Attentive in company. 
The Amiral Aube embarked a landing-party of 300 men, and 
Nairana and Altentive 150 each in addition to complement. 
Attentive had two 6-inch guns. A dredged channel parallel and 
close to the island of Modjooga, at the mouth of the Dvina, gives 
access to Archangel forty miles up the river. The dredged 
channel was defended by a battery of eight 6-inch naval guns, 
and by a minefield operated from the island. On the night of 
July 31 the Amiral Aube separated in a thick fog, and I received 
a wireless message to say she was ashore on a sand-bank. To 
delay would have lost the element of surprise, and I decided to go 
on. Early on August 1 the seaplanes were got out, and the fort 
having refused to surrender, an action began. The fort was 
silenced, landing-parties put ashore, and the island was in our 
hands by evening. One funnel of the Attentive was almost 
brought down by a shell which exploded in the base, and a boiler- 
room put out of action. The General with a few reinforcements 
arrived the same evening. On hearing that the defences at the 
mouth of the river had been forced, the Soviet garrison abandoned 
the town, part by rail and part up the river. Archangel was 
occupied next day. 

We were met on arrival by the members of the so-called 
Government of Northern Russia, which had been formed while 
we were coming up the river. Some of the members were strongly 
tinged with the political principles of the Government we had 
come to combat. The head of the Government was an individual 
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who had spent most of his life out of Russia as a political refugee, 
and was old and incompetent. A day or two after, the Embassies 
arrived, reinforced by a British political mission under a Commis- 
sioner. The result was bad. A political turn was given to the 
most necessary points of military policy, such as the enlistment, 
payment, and equipment and billeting of troops, accommodation 
for stores, distribution of food, etc., and the main object of the 
expedition receded into the background. Divergence of policy on 
main points soon became apparent. The American Ambassador 
received a telegram from President Wilson forbidding American 
troops to fight Russians, and allotting them the duty of “ guarding 
stores.” There were no stores to guard save what had been 
brought for the express purpose of fighting. There were serious 
delays at home in bringing the expedition up to the approved 
strength. All this gave the enemy time to bring up reinforce- 
ments and stiffen his resistance. Finally, our advance on the 
railway in the direction of Vologda, and up the river in the direc- 
tion of Koltas, came to a standstill, and these positions were with 
difficulty held throughout the winter. 

My own views on the events of 1918 are best shown in a letter 
written home from H.M.S. Glory, Murmansk, October 13, 1918, 
which was as follows : 


It seems to me that the Bolsheviks are gaining strength, and in a short time will 
have a military organization formidable in numbers, training, and equipment. It 
follows that every effort should be made to down them, and so save a long and costly 
war. We have gone too far and suffered too much at their hands to recede now, even 
if our obligation to those we are bound to protect would permit us to do so. I do not 
think there can be any compromise. The capture of Petrograd and the military occupa- 
tion of the country possibly for years is necessary to preserve civilization. 

What I want to urge on you is that months saved now may mean years saved here- 
after, In the same way, as soon as the Black Sea is open, the southern ports should be 
occupied and an advance made northward. The same applies to the Baltic, and in 
this connexion the powerful ice- breakers at our disposal may prove of prime importance. 
All this, of course, depends on peace with Germany. What I want to say is that until 
the Bolshevik vermin are stamped out there can be no peace in the world. Up to the 
present the military measures taken are far from satisfactory. The troops should be 
first class and physically the best. The force is badly supplied with some of the most 
elementarily necessary equipment. All this is partly due to the fact that had larger 
demands been made at first, we would not have taken the thing in hand at all. But 
this is no longer excusable, and there must be a change of method and a more thorough 
policy. The most discordant element is the attitude taken up by the American President 
and reflected in orders given to the American Ambassador. This attitude is manifested 
in a certain impatience of British leadership unworthy of a loyal ally, and a pretence 
that civil authority has been unduly subordinated to military. The latter is absolutely 
untrue. No occupation was ever undertaken with so little oppression or inconvenience 
to the civilian element. In a word, we have behaved as gentlemen in face of much 
provocation. The attitude of the French is quite different. There is nothing to com- 
plain of here. Their troops are excellent. If the progress made has not reached 
expectation it is because the means afforded are too slender and the difficulties under- 
estimated. 
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Such was the position when the Armistice put an end to hostilities 
with Germany. The defeat of Germany opened the Baltic and 
Black Seas to our Fleet, afforded access to the Russian frontier 
to our troops, and freed immense numbers of the latter who could 
not quickly be absorbed into civil life, to finish once and for all 
with the Russian menace. The opportunities thus afforded have 
been thrown away with both hands. The abandonment of 
Odessa was followed by the awful scenes described recently in 
the Times by a clergyman and eyewitness. The British Fleet 
was snug elsewhere, and England looked on with folded arms. 
Petrograd might have been in our hands any time this summer. 
Kolchak, Deniken, and Yudenitch have been defeated in 
detail. The Soviet Government with its menace to civilization 
is stronger than ever. The monstrous secret society which 
brought about anarchy in Russia is rooted in every country, and 
only awaits opportunity to get to work. It is intimately connected 
with the Sinn Fein movement, with sedition in India and Egypt, 
and with labour troubles everywhere. This is amply proved in 
England by the treason talked at the various “ Hands off Russia ”’ 
meetings, and in the revolutionary Press. The O’Grady Mission, 
ostensibly for the exchange of prisoners, should, in accordance 
with all precedent, have been entrusted to a commission of naval 
and military officers. The course taken is an affront to both 
Services, and it is well that the combatant heads of both professions 
should be reminded of the fact. The nation has been systemati- 
cally deceived, but in the face of what is now known the plea of 
ignorance can no longer be maintained. Unless those who stand 
for King and Constitution realize this, and make their will felt by 
concerted protest and public meeting, they will only have them- 
selves to blame if, in the not far distant future, the streets of 
England run redder than the soil of France. 

T. W. Kemp 


A ST. GEORGE’S DAY FIASCO 


WE were camped in an olive-grove on the fringe of the famed 
Plain of Sharon. A hedge of prickly-pear screened us from the 
sandy highway, along which through the livelong day a perpetual 
file of camels, donkeys, and half-naked drivers dustily meandered. 
Within pistol-shot sprawled an ancient Syrian town, the roofs 
of whose hoary, crumbling, grey houses, capped by inverted grey 
cement saucers, uprose amidst infrequent palms. 

Already some days we had been in camp, and very busy, 
before the most enterprising of us made the town’s acquaintance ; 
because for all it was so near, it was most difficult of access, less 
approachable in fact than any Eastern town I had yet seen. To 
begin with, the Jaffa—Jerusalem main road avoided it altogether, 
and the uneven track (stated on both English and Arabic sign- 
boards to lead to it) was a delusion and a snare. It was some- 
times wide and impassable with mud ; sometimes narrow between 
broken walls, or with craters or boulders in its middle; and it 
wound about so preposterously, losing itself in gullies or forks, 
that more than one pilgrim, overcome by the heat, gave up the 
quest in despair. Yet the more we thought of it and talked 
about it, the keener became our desire for exploration. Especially 
did we want to visit a notable shrine there in this particular town, 
for two of us were colonial born and bred and members of a St. 
George’s Society (that is one of the means whereby we of the 
outer marches keep up the English traditions and customs), and 
yonder shabby little agglomeration of the high road, on the other 
side of the prickly-pear hedge, was Lydda (called officially Ludd), 
the birth- and burial-place of St. George, tutelary saint of England 
and chosen patron of English soldiers for wellnigh a thousand 
years. Moreover, you must know that the church at Ludd 
was the first of all the thousands of St. George’s churches in 
Christendom—that from which even the stately St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor sprang. 

“ Going over to Ludd to-day ? ” a member of the mess asked 
in the morning.—“ What’s the good? Even if you find the place 
you can’t possibly get into it. I spent two hours yesterday 
trying to reach the mosque, which they say adjoins the church. 
I fetched up a good half-mile off it.”—‘“‘I also tried day before 
yesterday,” “an another, “I believe I did get into Ludd, but 
was lost in a cul-de-sac filled with women and children, who howled 
at my approach as if I were an assassin. Moreover, the town is 
‘out of bounds.’ I saw the sign announcing that fact.”—‘‘ Only 
*‘ out of bounds’ to troops,” explained Captain B., adding, “I 


move that three of us make the attempt this afternoon to do Ludd 
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or perish.”” The proposal was accepted and duly our trio set out. 
After reaching the outer walls of Ludd, we were forced to cir- 
cumambulate nearly half the town before an opening appeared. 
It was not a gate, mind you, but a sort of narrow breach in the 
wall, which led us, or rather misled us, into the oddest, dirtiest 
narrow streets, lined with paltry bazaars, yet amazingly populous. 
But we got no nearer the mosque, whose slender white minaret 
still mocked us from a distant quarter. We emerged and tried 
again, and at last, by another breach, we discovered a little 
thoroughfare which, deflecting suddenly to the right, brought 
us to the mosque and its courtyard, wherein we perceived some 
fifty or sixty of the faithful at their devotions. Cheek by jowl 
to the mosque stood a tall, grey, rather shapeless structure, whose 
surmounting cross told us was the church we sought. We tried 
the door—it was locked. Looking upward we observed a semi- 
circular marble tablet over the porch. Upon it was sculptured 
quaintly a representation of that legendary combat long stamped 
on the British coinage, and familiar to Englishmen the world over 
—St. George slaying the Dragon. 

A friendly Arab in an adjoining bazaar informed us that 
the priest dwelt in the Greek convent opposite. On our applying 
there we found that the Papa and his acolyte were both tempor- 
arily absent. So we had to be content with strolling about and 
examining the precincts. Clearly this church of St. George was 
but a mutilated fragment: once it must have been of imposing 
proportions. The materials of the western half, including several 
great columns, appear to have gone to the building of the mosque, 
and those which were unsuitable were cast aside ; for we stumbled 
over Classic, Romanesque, and Norman pillars, plinths, and 
capitols, besides defaced tablets and crumbling chunks of masonry, 
strewn half-buried in the sand outside both buildings and in the 
mosque courtyard. 

An unexpected ray of light was thrown upon George of Lydda 
by the friendly Moslem of the bazaar, for, pointing to the bas- 
relief over the church door he exclaimed, “Good man—hol 
prophet. Islam honour him next after Isa (Jesus).” Which 
testimony goes far to explain why the church of St. George at 
Lydda has not been wholly destroyed, and why for fifty years 
past the Greek community has been allowed to celebrate Mass here. 

Better luck attended us next day. True, the church was again 
locked, but on the low convent roof opposite a pair of smiling 
bearded figures appeared gesticulating, and presently one of them 
descended with a great key and opened the church. Inside we 
found it still a spacious structure, in spite of the fact that the whole 
western half of the nave is shorn away and the southern aisle is 
gone. It is lofty and with much interesting Saracenic detail in 
arch and column, but so stuffed is the interior with barbaric 
paintings, frescoes, ikons, and ornaments that the eye is dis- 
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tracted and confused. The chancel and eastern window being 
blocked up, the altar is in the northern apse. In a dark crypt 
beneath the ancient chancel, to which access is had by a double 
flight of stone steps, we were shown by candle-light the tomb 
and recumbent effigy of St. George himself. 

For some moments we stood awed and silent before this, the 
last earthly resting-place of England’s patron saint. The effigy 
represented him as young, placid, and comely—a sort of Sir 
Galahad, the Red Cross Knight, as doubtless he was, for the legends 
of his valour grew or became merged into the crowning master- 
myth of the Slaying of the Dragon (which had formerly been 
attributed to the heathen Perseus), on the whole, a fit prototype 
of England, which has always been and is to-day the champion 
in the fight against human cruelty, oppression, and ignorance. 
The walls of the crypt were coverd with crude semi-obliterated 
frescoes (perhaps twelfth-century) depicting scenes from the life 
of this most holy, valiant, and mysterious native of Ludd—Christian 
warrior, martyr, and saint. Shakespeare’s line suggested itself, 


Our ancient word of courage, “ fair St. George,” 


as we gazed here upon the earliest delineation of the cross of St. 
George (the “red badge of courage”’), which in the thirteenth 
and succeeding centuries was worn proudly by every English 
soldier. Then it was that “St. George for England!” rang out 
in every battle above the clash of arms, a cry that, we are told, 
“did put new spirit into the ranks when the attack flagged or 
wavered.” ‘Truly, if St. George were in life no more than another 
good brave man—if he were no finer than “ Rivy ” Grenfell or 
Major Bishop or other V.C.’s in this war, he has been, since his 
death many centuries ago, so spiritually sanctified and elevated 
by the devotion and sacrifice of tens of thousands of English fighting 
men that scarce any name in the calendar can approach his 
in lustre. And yet—®murabile dictu /—here were we British soldiers 
of the twentieth century encamped close to St. George’s birth- 
and burial-place and utterly unmoved. We were unmoved for 
the simple reason that nine-tenths of us were unaware of such 
proximity. True, there are some people who discredit Ludd as the 
shrine of St. George, who even, following Gibbon, cast aspersions 
upon his origin and character, just as there are “ historic doubters ” 
concerning Jesus Christ and Napoleon Bonaparte, and “ con- 
scientious objectors ” to a belief in the death of Lord Kitchener. 
There is no use arguing with such people. The only course I 
would suggest would be a visit to Ludd and a chat with the 
Greek Papa, who is the repository of all the lore on the subject, 
and one of the most broad-minded and amiable of Greek priests. 
We were reminded that in the British Empire, and indeed 
throughout Christendom, are countless churches dedicated to 
St. George—this at Ludd is the first and fountain of them all. 
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Yet no English-wrought banner of St. George hangs by the altar. 
How many St. George’s societies are there in England’s Empire 
who meet and celebrate St. George’s Day !—yet not one of them 
seemingly has given a thought to this ins of England's saint 
in Palestine. 

It was not always thus. According to our priestly mentor, 
there have been at least two English banners in this church and 
former cathedral of St. George. One, the first, was reverently 
placed here by no less a hero than he who built the present edifice 
—Richard Coeur de Lion himself. ‘‘ You do not know, perhaps, 
how St. George came to be chosen first the patron saint of English 
soldiers and afterwards of your nation. It was in this way” ; 
and then he explained how King Richard and his Crusaders were 
camped here, just as we are to-day, and that at that time, and 
ever since the fourth century, there had been a church of St. 
George at Ludd. The saint, who, as every schoolboy knows, 
was a notable soldier and military tribune under Diocletian, was 
martyred for his Christian faith in a.p. 303. His mother and 
relations lived at Ludd, and his body was brought here for burial. 
So many early Christian pilgrims came to visit his tomb that 
when the first Christian church was built his body was moved 
hither and the church was given hisname. King Richard naturall 
inquired much about the saint whilst in the mee: ne f 
and the legends of his valour, and particularly that of the Dragon, 
impressed lee. He invoked the saint’s intercession for his soldiers, 
who were about to slay the Paynim Dragon, and exhorted them 
to call upon St. George when in peril in battle. The English had 
long aforetime borne a red cross marked on their banners and 
armour, and even upon their clothing, in order to distinguish 
them from the other Crusaders, and this came in time to be a asso- 
ciated with the saint under whose protection they now fought. 
During a protracted absence from Ludd, the church of St. George 
was burnt by the infidel, and the English King immediately 
commanded another to be built on a noble scale and himself 
laid the foundation-stone. He also gave a splendid silken banner 
of the English Red Cross for the altar, a banner which endured 
long after Saladin—who declared the church was equal to a 
fortress—had again destroyed the church. Whether the latter 
was ever wholly rebuilt, or whether the state in which we see it 
to-day was due to Saladin, is an unsolved question. As to the 
second banner, that was brought hither only a century or so ago 
by a little group of English officers who had been battling with 
Bonaparte at St. Jean d’Acre. The chief of these English military 
pilgrims was Sir Sidne Y Smith. His banner remained there for 
many years, and was finally carried off by a Turkish marauder. 
Such in substance is the story of St. George’s Church at Ludd, 
as narrated by my friend the Greek priest. 
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Following this stroke of pilgrim enterprise on our part, there 
sprang up a rather healthy local military interest in Ludd and 
St. George. Never a day passed without visitors to church 
and tomb. One day it was quite suddenly realized that 
St. George’s Day (April 23) was closely upon us. There- 
upon we asked ourselves: Why not signalize the event in 
some appropriate fashion? Naturally, our Padre thought at 
once of a special St. Georges Day service in the church. 
(One or two subalterns had suggested a cricket match, old 
English airs by the band, and recitations of Shakespeare by the 
Colonel after dinner. These suggestions were received coldly.) 
Most of us approved of the Padre’s idea—only would the Greek 
priest consent to lend us the church for such a service? Person- 
ally | thought he would. The Papa was duly seen by the Padre, 
and gave it as his opinion that we might be permitted to perform 
the liturgy of the Church of England, but he would like to go to 
Jerusalem and interview the Archimandrite on the point. So 
one of us, who was bound thither, offered to give him a lift in 
the car. The worthy priest returned at nightfall and told us, 
with a pleased countenance, that all was well. 

Arrangements were pushed forward rapidly. All who heard 
about it agreed that the occasion would be an historic one. For 
English soldiers again at war with the Turk, and who seven 
centuries after Richard and his Crusaders’ attempt had regained 
the Holy Sepulchre, to meet again within those selfsame walls 
reared to England’s patron saint and glorify his memory, would 
be one of the romantic episodes of the war. 

With only three clear days to whip up devotees our Padre 
worked like an early missionary. Of course it was necessary to 
get the sanction of our General and the goodwill of the Staff. 
To the General was due the gift of one hundred candles. The 
loan of a similar number of chairs had also been forthcoming. 
Nor had the Greek Papa been idle: he had “ wangled ”’ dozens 
of the most beautiful rugs wherewith to adorn and mollify the 
stone flags of the interior of his church. Also a large St. George’s 
banner was hurriedly wrought to hang in the nave—in the tradi- 
tional spot where had hung the flags of Richard Coeur de Lion 
and the Hero of Acre. That was not all. There was the address 
—an inevitable St. George’s Day exposition and exhortation—to be 
prepared. But I draw a veil over the efforts of our Padre in this 
direction. He was said to pass sleepless nights and the strain 
was immense. But we all felt sure the address would be worthy 
of the great occasion. Our Padre had an eloquent tongue when 
he was roused. 

It was at lunch on the day before St. George’s Day that an 
intelligent—far too intelligent—subaltern remarked casually at 
mess. “Good old St. George! 1 suppose you all know that 
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to-morrow is the Commander-in-Chief’s birthday too?” We 
looked at each other blankly. None of us knew it. “ Fact. 
His A.D.C. said last night it was a ‘ d—d amusing coincidence.’ ” 
An amusing coincidence! Rather should one say an extraordinary 
omen that our revered chief, the triumphant successor of Richard 
the Lion-Hearted in Palestine, should have been born on St. 
George’s Day! All the more reason we should celebrate. 

To our surprise the Padre looked troubled. ‘‘ This decides me,” 
he murmured. ‘I was rather inclined to do it before, but—well, 
it’s getting to be a biggish thing—this St. George’s Day celebration. 
I think now I’d better see the Bishop. After all, Ludd’s in his 
diocese, you know, and he may want——” And for all we could 
say to dissuade him the dear fellow climbed up alongside the driver 
of a motor-ambulance going to Jerusalem. There, three hours 
later, he sought out the Bishop, a pallid, earnest little prelate, 
who listened to what he had to say and then cried: “ Bravo! 
Excellent! My blessing goes with you. But you forget my 
St. George’s Cathedral Church here, and that I have to conduct 
a service of my own. Certainly yours will be quite an historic 
event. Good-bye and good luck ! 

Hot and radiant dawned St. George’s Day, 1918, in Ludd. 
Even the most ignorant native Moslems seemed to know some- 
thing was astir. Amongst the more intelligent (such as our 
friend of the bazaar) rumour ran that the Ingleez were about to 
do honour to El Khudr, the holy horseman and prophet whose 
image was over the door of the Frankish half of their mosque— 
the same prophet, thus the local legend, who is coming one day 
to slay Dajjal, or Anti-Christ, at the gate of Ludd. 

I must not forget to mention that by this time all of us were 
pretty well up in the subject of the saint. We had even formed a 
sort of St. George’s society amongst ourselves, which we still 
hope may survive the war and enjoy a distinction denied to the 
other St. George’s societies of the universe. Three or four of us, 
entirely ignorant of the fact that far away in England a Royal 
Order had been issued authorizing it at last, had daringly pinned 
a red rose of Sharon on one side of our pith helmets, trusting to it 
being mistaken, should a disturbing Staff factor come along, 
for a legitimate regimental or brigade adornment. 

All unknown to us, also, was the fact that upon this very 
St. George’s Day morning a body of stalwart, lion-hearted sons 
of England were pushing forth in St. George’s Channel for the 
immortal naval exploit of Zeebrugge, with the watchword of 
“St. George for England!” Would “the Chief” come? That 
was the question. A Staff officer had, we understood, agreed to 
inform him of what was in the wind, and we all felt it would be 
the crowning feature of the impending service if the Conqueror 
of Jerusalem were to be present. We all decided that he could 
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hardly afford to miss the show if his military engagements per- 
mitted. Even the Scots and Irish batmen had magnanimously 
bestowed an extra polish to their officers’ boots, belts, and buttons 
in honour of the great day. 

Then—just before noon—the blow fell. It came from an 
unexpec bem we had, indeed, secretly most placed 
our trust. The St. George’s Day service in Ludd was, alas, fated 
to be one of these “ forthcoming events” which do not “ even- 
tuate ”’—which fail to forthcome. For suddenly an orderly ap- 
peared at the church, the bearer of a telephone message from 
G.H.Q. Briefly, the proposed service in the church at Ludd was 
peremptorily forbidden. The news greeted us at lunch. “St. 
George’s Day stunt off ! ”>—“ Off? Why ? ” we asked, astonished. 
—‘‘No reason given. Better ask the Chief.” 

When the Padre turned up he looked paler than usual, but 
never a word of complaint escaped him. Rumour spoke up and 
said that the reason for the prohibition was that the French— 
a detachment of whom were in the neighbourhood—not having 
been consulted, might object. “ You see,” it was explained, 
“under the circumstances they would be embarrassed by such a 
religious service. They could hardly join in or rival us in our 
quasi-military-religious festivities, could they ? ” 

St. George he is for England. 
St. Denis was for France. 

Can this have been the true reason? A French lieutenant 
of my acquaintance was as disappointed and even indignant over 
the fiasco as any of us. “ Poor dear old England!” he said. 
“You are all so terribly afraid of giving offence. Shall I tell you 
what I think? It is this: L’ Angleterre porte la magnanimité trop 
loin quand elle est injuste a ses braves gens, & sa religion et son propre 
passée glorieuz!’’ But of course the true reason was that any 
suggestion of Christian saint or Crusader was barred in Palestne— 
anything that might lend colour to the charge that this was an enter- 
prise on behalf of our religion—for fear of offending our Moslem 
friends in Arabia and Egypt. Not only that, but no flag must be 
flown—the Union Jack was suppressed throughout Palestine and 
Syria, even on the hospitals, because, forsooth, it bore as its heart 
and basis the blood-red cross of St. George. Some day some 
one will tell of the complexities, the anomalies, and the embarrass- 
ments of the Palestine campaign and the advance on Damascus. 
I have related a trifling episode. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
fiasco at his birthplace, St. George of England may yet hold up his 
head amongst Englishmen, and—who knows ?—“ St. George for 
England !”’ again be a rallying-cry for those of the English race. 


BEcKLES WILLSON 


THE AFTERMATH 


In October last Lady Henry Bentinck invited the writer to join 
her on a week’s visit to some of the exhumation camps which are 
spread over the great expanse between Poperinghe and Amiens. 
The object was to brighten the hearts of those men who are likely 
to be employed throughout the winter on the sombre task of 
exhuming the graves that lie scattered near the old battle-line, 
and searching for missing bodies and bringing them in to the 
British cemeteries. My friend did not go empty-handed ; she 
took just those little creature comforts that men love, beginning 
with cigarettes and pipes. Many of them said frankly that it was 
being remembered by people from home which cheered them most. 

We knew we were the greater gainers. Let alone our intense 
interest in the workers themselves, we had the most amazing 
glimpses of the recent past. By what we saw of the war’s great 
aftermath, we could better understand the immensity of the cost— 
the sacrifice of human life and treasure. Like many people, we 
thought we had grasped the greatness of the suffering borne by our 
Allies. Day after day, as we plunged more deeply into the de- 
vastated areas, we realized that we had known next to nothing. The 
most vivid imagination can never comprehend the vastness of 
misery, the trial ‘and bitter humiliation that so many thousands of 
people i in France and Belgium have undergone. No one can quite 
imagine the tragedy of invasion until he has actually seen for him- 
self the wanton destruction of lands and smiling homesteads, the 
flattening out of hamlets and villages, the battered remnants of the 
“holy places,” and the annihilation of splendid centres of industry, 
which now lie mutilated beyond recognition. The picture of what 
England has been spared—-the agony of invasion, the ignominy of 
a German occupation—may well endure in men’s minds for ever. 

We had a difficult but not an impossible task. We were 
seeking for hidden treasure and, bit by bit, rejoicing, we found 
it. Let there be no misunderstanding. We were in no sense 
“souvenir-hunters.” By “hidden treasure” I mean living 
flesh and blood, working amongst the dead in the British 
cemeteries. (Guide we had none, save the best maps we could 
find of the whole region between Nieuport and Amiens. Our 
car was driven by a young Frenchman who had only reached 
the appointed age for “service” when the war ended. So he 
was perfectly ignorant of the roads. 

Before we left Boulogne my companion made a tour of the 
Y.M.C.A. huts and found a large group, including the “ Ulster ’’ Hut, 
doing admirable work near the demobilization camp. The next 
morning we motored to Poperinghe and Ypres, making Lille our 

‘jumping-off ” point for a couple of nights. A good many units 
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were still in and around Poperinghe, so the recreation huts were 
busy. At the Church Army hut, in addition to the canteen and 
the club work, a cinema was proving an admirable counterblast 
to any less healthy attraction the town had to offer. 

Ypres has a pathos all its own, not only on account of the 
ruined cathedral and Cloth Hall, still so beautiful, but from the 
thought that 250,000 of our own men alone have laid down their 
lives in and around that salient. Yet it cannot be denied that 
the modern aspect and atmosphere of the town is a source of irrita- 
tion. The wooden innsfand estaminets painted in vivid greens and 
yellows, the stream of photograph and post-card sellers, who never 
give the visitor one moment’s respite, the general sense of excitement 
and unrest, do not fit in with that*exquisite setting. For the 
memories are overwhelming. The writer could recall two occasions 
during 1915, when at work with the motor-ambulance in Ypres, 
which filled the mind’s eye with ghosts: British soldiers coming 
round every corner, lorries tearing along, gun-carriages lumbering 
by, every man intent on his job, Belgian civilians still clinging 
tenaciously to their ruined dwellings, whilst ever and anon the 
soft mysterious wail of a monster shell approaching, seeking to 
wreck yet another home or snatch another life, would sud- 
denly drown every mortal sound with a hideously deafening, 
venomous roar. In the rapidly waning light we thankfully fled 
from Ypres by the Menin road, which bears an aspect typical of 
devastation. We counted as many as nine stranded Tanks, all 
within a short distance of each other. 

Starting from Lille next morning, we began with Armentiéres, so 
surrounded by cemeteries that I searched in vain for the grave of 
my gallant nephew, Norman Leslie. Proceeding towards the re- 
mains of Neuve-Eglise, we came across a good many soldiers, all 
eager to hear the latest English news. They were grateful for 
cigarettes or whatever small comfort we could provide. In the 
first group one man was overjoyed to find some one called 
“ Bentinck.” “ Why, that’s my name,” he said. “I am Tom 
Bentinck, of South Wales.” Handshakes and cousinly greetings 
having been exchanged, we started off for the labour camp outside 
the town. Among some huts, humanized by tiny gardens, we 
found men at work on a half-finished one. A Padre in his shirt- 
sleeves, who was helping them, told us that with a camp of four 
hundred men and the winter coming on, he longed for a good 
recreation hut. Meantime, he was thankful for a football and more 
games for the men. He afterwards directed us to the nearest 
cemetery, where many more were working amongst the graves. We 
were a little nervous at first, not knowing if we should be welcome. 
The moment the men understood our errand, they joyfully seized 
the chance of a talk and a joke with people from home. A little 
farther on, at Voormezeele, we found two ‘more cemeteries nearly 
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finished. The workers took us round and showed how charmingly 
the flowers were still blooming on many graves. Lying in a little 
hut near the graveyard the bodies of two men were awaiting 
reburial. We entered the dugout beside the road, with its large 
cross over the entrance. It had been used as a field dressing-station 
during the fighting, and we could realize the difficulties with 
which the surgeons contended in these cramped quarters when a 
number of wounded were coming in. 

From Voormezeele we had to pass again through Ypres, en 
route for other camps. We had a stiff job to find some places, 
often travelling up the most hopeless roads only to find either an 
impasse or a deserted hut, the men having moved on within reach 
of a new area of unsearched ground. We passed many more 
Tanks, within half a mile of our road, some lying on their side or 
upside down. Presently a Jong procession came along, British 
boys, shouting and laughing, each riding one mule and leading 
another. They were taking their animals to water at a pond a 
mile distant, and were full of excitement when we said we had 
“* fags for all.” 

Farther up the road we found a fairly large labour unit. 
Every camp has its peculiar note. In this one loneliness was 
dominant. We stayed half an hour and left plenty of smokes and 
games to brighten the Jong evenings. One of the workers had 
enlisted from the most touching of all motives. He had lost 
two sons in the Ypres salient, and, so far, their bodies had not been 
found. His companions noticed that with the discovery of every 
fresh body, or the turning over of any “unknown” soldier's 
grave, the poor fellow’s hopes immediately rose. He would step 
forward impetuously, gently pull aside the covering, and search 
for any familiar sign of his boy. The exhumers had a particularly 
distressing incident that same morning when they came across 
several bodies buried beneath the debris of a pill-box. After 
many fruitless attempts to get at the remains, they were forced 
to postpone the fina] recovery until the morning. 

The history of one of the many friends we made that day 
touched us deeply. He was a “ parson ” when the war broke out. 
During the first burst of patriotism, he felt he could help his 
country best by joining the ranks. He was soon given a commis- 
sion. Now he is so passionately interested in helping these lonely 
men that he hopes to remain with the corps till the last grave is 
completed. 

Time was beginning to press, so the next day we chose a 
more southerly route, taking Seclin and Carvin on our way to 
Lens. Outside Lille the devastation visibly increased. Seclin 
was badly damaged, Carvin was a wreck, and Lens itself a scrap- 
heap. Market-day on the “ Place” was in full swing at Carvin. 
The brightly dressed farmers’ wives busy at their pretty stalls, 
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and the general scene of cheerfulness, made a strange contrast to 
the battered walls in the background. Outside the town, the 
blackened skeletons of huge plants of machinery belonging to 
destroyed mines stood like giant sentinels against the clear 
October sky. 

Nearing Lens we found a little group of hutments. They were 
the offices of a “ garden city ” of five hundred houses that Dutch 
sympathizers are going to construct as a gift to Lens. It was 
quite the most comforting sight of the day. After this, the full 
horror burst upon us: a great mining city, once a larger Wigan or 
St. Helens, now literally lying in the dust—* not one stone upon 
another.” Yet in this desert of ruins we could see family life 
going on bravely in corners of broken walls or in underground 
places. It was astonishing how fashionably turned out many of 
the women were. As they sauntered along the roads with baskets 
and other paraphernalia of shopping, it might have been Oxford 
Street or the Old Kent Road, instead of a scene of blank desolation, 
with only a sprinkling of huts here and there, and great mountains 
of coal-slack in the background towering above all. 

I recall the naive unconsciousness of two men who were making 
an attempt to beautify themselves in a dressing-room which con- 
sisted of a circle of stones reaching no higher than their knees! 
Nude to the waist, they scrubbed themselves with as much energy 
and unconcern as if the four walls of their home stood intact 
around them. Yes, “ Business as usual” was the key-note of those 
courageous people, though certainly it took the keenest eye to 
detect the shops! At midday, we saw children pouring out of 
curiously improvised shelters labelled Ecole Primaire, which 
proved that education also is not at a standstill. 

A few kilometres beyond Lens we landed at a large labour 
camp, where we received a most hospitable welcome. Having shed 
a few comforts and games for the men, we motored to another 
camp on the fringe of a ruined village. As we drew near the village 
we saw a heap of stones with only the torso of a life-sized Christ 
placed on some steps, to show where there had once been a church. 

It so happened that as we arrived at the camp the men were 
returning from their work in the outlying country. Therefore 
they appeared in full force, four hundred strong. Exceedingly 
quick to understand the reason of our visit, and with admirable 
foresight, they formed themselves into a long queue, and filed past 
the car. First, all the cigarettes were doled out; still the queue 
continued, until pipes, socks, “ hankies,” chocolate, had also dis- 
appeared! Fortunately every man had received some small gift. 
This camp had been most cleverly constructed by German 
prisoners ; they had even adapted a fair-sized pill-box as a store- 
house. A football ground had already been laid out, so my 
companion was able to provide the first football. 
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Lille was en féte when we returned ; illuminations on the 
Grand’ Place, a band parading the principal streets, huge crowds 
of happy people collected in self-congratulatory groups. We had 
actually forgotten—October 19 was the first anniversary of the 
Allies’ triumphant entry into Lille! Next morning, as we had to 
find another camp on the outskirts of Lens, we chose a new 
route, avoiding the intricate passage through the city of despair. 
Unfortunately it proved the worst road we had yet encountered. 
We passed several villages so completely demolished that it had 
been found necessary to stick up a label “‘ This is Arleux,”’ or what- 
ever place the heap of stones had once represented. This plan of 
marking a buried village was no uncommon sight as we went 
farther afield. 

The camp we sought lay on a lovely rise of ground and was 
visited in the usual way. Arras being reached about 1 P.M., we 
journeyed on to Béthune, near which we had been told we should 
find some important camps. We got back about 6.30, and until 
9.30 the time was spent at a Church Army hut, which two ladies 
are running with splendid energy. Being Sunday, the soldiers 
from outlying districts were arriving in streams. We had a 
little sing-song that evening, consisting entirely of C. Pearson’s 
War Songs, hymns arranged to popular everyday tunes. The 
men, one of whom played the accompaniments excellently, were 
so eager for more and more of these, that the hut was kept open 
an hour and a half later than usual, for which kindness the two 
hut ladies received an ovation. Arras, as every one knows, is 
only half a city, the houses that remain being barely habitable, 
and we were fortunate in having rooms at all. Window-panes 
were conspicuously absent, most of the looking-glass had been 
demolished, and the landing outside was rather spoilt by a shell- 
hole about four feet across. 

Next morning, after replenishing stores, we started towards 
some outlying labour camps in the direction of Cambrai. At the 
first one a very kindly Scots O.C. took us round. We also enjoyed 
seeing the men having a splendid game of football during their 
dinner-hour. With pda rors sporting instinct they were 
allowing a few “Chinks” from a salvage camp to fill up any 
gaps in the teams. We pursued our way to the next cemetery, 
where a large squad of men were levelling and preparing part of 
the ground. Some of it was already occupied, and bodies of 
German as well as British soldiers from outlying graves were 
being brought in daily. One was awaiting burial. It was good 
to see the reverent care given to the bones that represented what 
had once been the body of an enemy. 

We had to return to Arras and take an entirely new road, 
which eventually brought us to Boisleux. By the courtesy of the 
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0.C. we went round the camp and talked to the men. We pushed 
on twelve kilometres to another camp. Here, pay day being 
in full swing, we thought it best merely to leave some gifts for 
the men in the hands of an officer. During a glorious drive along 
the Ancre, we were continually stopping to talk with and give 
“fags”’ to the soldiers. Many were walking in small parties 
towards Albert. Along this valley there are miles of forest. 
The appearance of the poplar-trees in one area is very distressing. 
By the fortune of war every trace of comeliness has been iuleel 
They were black as pitch, with tall, headless trunks, and every 
branch was stripped of its leaves. Utterly lifeless, they add their 
testimony to the unspeakable barbarism of asphyxiating gas. 

When we reached Albert night had fallen, but by the moon’s 
pale light we could dimly see what is left of that once glorious 
cathedral. At Méaulte, Church Army hut men, some from a dis- 
tance of ten kilometres or more, were arriving in confident hope 
of kindness and comfort from Mrs. Cave and her helpers. We 
joined a little crowd of soldiers round a table, as thankful as 
they for a cup of tea. Many of them were from exhumation 
camps, and were able to furnish us with names of new areas to visit 
next day. Talking of the trouble taken to identify a body which 
had lost its disk, one exhumer mentioned an instance that had 
at first seemed hopeless until, deeply embedded in a mysterious 
pocket, some marriage-lines were found which cleared up the 
mystery. It enabled the poor widow to be certain both of the 
fate and decent burial of her gallant husband. 

On Tuesday, our last day for work, we started on the main road 
to Villers, but so hurried were we that we could not even stop to 
look at the beautiful town of Villers-Bretonneux. Beyond, off the 
main road, there was a camp of about one hundred men we wanted 
to visit. As on the first day, we still felt afraid of being de trop. 
This is the sort of way we had to break the ice when we arrived. 
“How are you off for footballs?’’ The sergeant’s eyes danced. 
“Footballs? Why, only yesterday we had to walk miles to 
borrow one from some Australians.’ Then, ‘ What about 
games—draughts, darts, cards, for instance?” asked my com- 
panion. ‘ Perhaps you would like to see our canteen ?”’ quietly 
answered the sergeant, ““and you can judge for yourself.” 
We followed him and saw the hut that was used for meals and 
recreation. The furniture itself was simple, and the windows 
were covered with a thin, rather oily, material which is a good 
substitute for glass. The corrugated-iron roof was punctured with 
holes ; healthy enough on that sunny morning, but we devoutly 
hoped that some new roofing would be ready before the rainy 
season. 

We had to get farther afield, to the other side of the Somme, 
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and having followed the careful directions of the last C.0., we 
found a cemetery containing German dead which a squad of 
British was just completing. The remark of the sergeant in 
charge is worth recording. “I suppose this ’ere ain’t quite the 
kind of job one would choose! But, after all, there’s no ’arm in 
them now, poor chaps. We shall all be the same some day, like 
as not!” Presently we made a “ nose-dive ”’ down to the river 
bank, crossed the bridge, and found ourselves in a small town with 
a few shattered walls still standing. The inhabitants were mainly 
living in dugouts or, at the best, “ Nissen huts.” A handsome 
woman of friendly mien, in the garments of the poorest peasant, 
emerged from one of these, and attempted to answer our questions 
as to the whereabouts of a certain camp. “Tens! les ex- 
humeurs? Mon dieu!” and she drew herself up with dignity, 
and explained we were addressing the mayoress of the town! 
Then she called a little child and sent her to the nearest estaminet 
to ask an English soldier to come and enlighten us. He told us to 
turn back and we should find a cemetery “ on the top, to the right,” 
where men were working. We recrossed the Somme, ascended 
the hill, and presently found the cemetery, and a large number of 

ves being prepared in spaces about sixteen feet in length. 
We walked about, talking to the men, as usual finding them re- 
sponsive, and also very thankful to hear any little bit of home 
news we could think of. Presently one of them heard my com- 
panion’s name. He shouted from the bowels of the earth, where 
he was digging furiously, “‘ Is that Lord Henry Bentinck’s wife ? 
Why! he’s my Member! I’m from Notts!” Of course there 
was much forgathering and handshaking in consequence. 

We were just preparing to leave when large wagons drawn b 
mules, bringing in British dead, came slowly down the ont | 
They turned in and drew up near the open graves. A party of 
bearers, two at a time, came up to the wagon, lifted out each body 
and laid it gently on the ground, until everything was ready for 
burial. Meanwhile, we all stood silently round. There were 
nine bodies altogether, eight being Australian troopers, each 
already enveloped in a Me e covering carefully stitched together. 
They ad been brought from scattered graves, and in every case 
the man’s identity was unmistakable. The little wooden cross 
over him had also been lifted and tightly secured to his body 
until it was placed over the fina] resting-place. In many cases the 
saliabeewedt helanet was also attached. Finally, bearers came with 
stretchers and carried each body slowly and reverently to the 
grave, where it was laid in its special place, and the cross planted 
again at the head. 

It is impossible to minimize the pathos of the scene. Any 
mother or wife or sister who has not been out there may take 
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comfort from the certainty that when her beloved dead is moved 
into a large and distinctive cemetery near the battlefields, the 
individuality of every man and his record stands clearly out. In 
all the simple grandeur of a soldier’s grave, with his comrades 
lying beside him, nothing can rob him of lasting honour. 

We presently saw a thin line of men walking several yards 
apart, bearing over the plain in our direction, walking slowly and 
glancing warily from side to side. They were the searchers for 
the unknown graves and missing soldiers. In this way the whole 
of each area is carefully gone over from day to day, until every 
body has been brought in to the graveyards. As they rested 
a few minutes from their long walk in the sun, the men enjoyed the 
comforts we had brought, and said they were glad indeed to 
come across Englishwomen. We had not finished our round, and 
dared not linger long. 

After a short visit to another camp, and giving a Padre a lift 
on the way, we tore on about twenty-five kilometres, and filled up 
our stores in Péronne. Another quick run along the exquisite 
Somme valley, and it was nearly dark when we reached the last 
big Jabour camp in that particular area. This also lay in an 
isolated position, and the O.C. welcomed a football and a supply 
of games and smokes for the canteen. He also told us of the 
efforts he was making to obtain a good cinema to cheer the winter 
evenings for the five hundred men who occupied the camp. We 
returned late to Amiens, but had been able to visit seven different 
centres of work during our last day. 

The week had flown like a dream, and we would fain have 
stayed on longer. Many camps were still unvisited, but the 
remembrance can never be wiped away of that wonderful country 
of silence, where we had breathed the atmosphere and passed 
over roads that had been trod by tens of thousands of our 
“boys.” We could almost hear their laughter, and at times felt 
infected by their gay spirit until the stern landscape reminded us 
of the truth. That waste of desolation, with interminable 
trenches, those tortured stumps of trees, dotted about like so 
many gnomes, the orderly heaps of salvage—munitions, scrap- 
iron, bundles of barbed wire laid in avenues along every road— 
what do they mean to those who pass ? 

To one, probably to all, they seem to say: “A million of our 
men have died in order that freedom should live. Fulfil the task, 
teach your boys always that it was the sacrifice and suffering of 
men and the tears of women which have sought to bring their 
harvest of safety and peace to the world. Create and re-create 
throughout the ages that great ideal in their minds as a perpetual 
tribute to all who fell in the Great War.” 


Dos1a Bagot 


THE EVACUATION OF THE DARDANELLES 
A GLIMPSE BEHIND THE SCENES OF WAR 


THE publication of the final Report on the Dardanelles Campaign 
has been long delayed. It finds the people of England with their 
minds full of urgent present problems, and rightly not disposed 
to worry too much about old mistakes. The findings of the 
Commission—hard as they are to unravel—on the vexed question 
of the attack at Suvla Bay, have been the subject of certain 
articles in the papers, but little attention has been called to the 
extraordinary chapter which began with Sir Ian Hamilton’s recall 
and ended with the complete and successful evacuation. Seeing 
that the evidence and the bulk of the telegrams which were before 
the Commission have not been published, and that the Report is so 
cautious in comment, this is hardly surprising. The correspon- 
dence of Lord Kitchener during this period will be full of interest 
and perhaps throw some light on dark places. In the meantime, 
it may be not amiss to record how things looked to some of those 
on the spot,* who were in a position to follow closely the course 
of events which led to a tardy decision and who, knowing the 
dangers of delay, were kept on tenterhooks for fear that the de- 
cision would come too late to anticipate the bad weather, which 
would have turned what was a triumph into a disaster. 

At the beginning of October (1915) the general feelings at G.H.Q. 
were none too cheerful. The offensive of August had failed, the 
force was tired and much depleted, and there was nothing to 
do but remain on the defensive and wait for further decisions on 
the part of the authorities at home. There had been some excite- 
ment over the abortive scheme to send four French divisions to 
the Asiatic shore, and then considerable turmoil over sending 
the 10th Division to Salonika. The resignation of Venizelos, the 
mobilization of Bulgaria, the Serbian retreat, and, finally, the 
failure of the Allied offensive on the Western Front did not add 
to our cheerfulness, nor were reports from Staff officers who at 
that time visited England encouraging as to the state of feeling 
at home. The Army was woefully short of men, and the supply 
of munitions still too small, though the new Minister of Munitions 
was working very hard. The French and British Governments 
were obviously very much distracted by the turn of events in the 
Near East, but unable definitely to make up their minds what 

* To avoid any possible misunderstanding I may say that this article is nothing 
more than the rewriting, in the light of the Report of the Dardanelles Commission, 
of a very full diary kept at the time. Many years hence the diary may see the 
light in full. 
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todo. They made up their minds, at all events, that more troops 
must be sent. The French, from the outset, intended to send 
theirs to Salonika, but the British Government was not so clear. 
As the Report of the Dardanelles Commission shows, the first 
idea was to send the troops to Egypt, but before deciding on 
their ultimate destination, it was necessary to come to some 
decision as to the future of the force locked up on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. Events at Salonika, as it turned out, moved too fast 
forthem. The 22nd, 26th, 27th, and 28th Divisions had eventually 
to go there as fast as they could. However, the Government deter- 
mined to have an independent report on the position in the 
Dardanelles. General Monro, with his Chief of the General Staff, 
was hastily snatched from command of the 3rd Army in France, 
and after lightning interviews at the War Office, where they 
picked up what information they could, they sailed for Imbros on 
October 22. It is worth while to note, in the light of subsequent 
events, that General Monro was given the command of all the 
forces in the Mediterranean, at least ten divisions, and was told 
by Lord Kitchener, as the Report says, to report “fully and 
frankly ” on the military position, to consider the best means of 
removing the existing deadlock, and to report “ whether, in his 
opinion, on purely military grounds, it was better to evacuate 
Gallipoli or to make another attempt to carry it.” It will be seen 
that when this military opinion was given it was met with almost 
entirely political considerations. 

Meanwhile, G.H.Q. at Imbros was waiting to see what would 
turn up from home, and was a to move from its exposed 
and sandy summer camp to another at the foot of the rocky pass 
leading to Panaghia. Moving was a slow and gradual business. 
On October 15 part of the General Staff moved their offices, leaving 
other parts to come on to the still very incomplete camp next day, 
when Sir Ian Hamilton and General Braithwaite, his C.G.S., were 
also to move into their new quarters. In the night the telegram 
came which, when deciphered early next morning by Sir Ian, 
announced his recall and that of General Braithwaite. He was 
told that General Monro was coming out with an unnamed Chief 
of the General Staff, and that General Birdwood was to command 
till he arrived. This came to us all like a bolt from the blue, 
increasing both excitement and depression, also adding to the 
confusion of the move. What the change portended nobody 
could foretell; all we could do was to await the lords from a 
strange country, who would not be likely to be too lenient to 
our shortcomings. We said good-bye painfully to our old Com- 
mander, and settled down to wait, leaderless—for at the moment 
General Birdwood was recuperating from slight illness on board 
the Cornwallis. He arrived shortly afterwards. 
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Now it is quite clear to anybody who reads the Report of the 
Dardanelles Commission that Lord Kitchener felt himself at 
liberty, in spite of General Monro’s appointment, to ask for 
General Birdwood’s views direct. In the interval between Sir 
Ian Hamilton’s departure and General Monro’s arrival, two 
appreciations had to be prepared and wired to the War Office, 
one on the prospects of renewing the attack, the other on the 
prospects of resisting a stronger attack which the direct communi- 
cation of Germany with Constantinople, owing to Bulgaria’s 
joining the enemy, made extremely probable. A doggerel poem, 
composed as the latter of these appreciations, gained some success 
in the small circle concerned. Its final allusion is to the passage 
in Sir Ian Hamilton’s first dispatch, in which he said that the 
Navy had been “a father and a mother” to us all. General 
Birdwood did not send this appreciation, but he appreciated it— 
it was not far off the truth : 


DRAFT REPLY TO W.O. TELEGRAM 9116 M.O. 452 


Your ninety-one sixteen M.O. four five two 
Was carefully noted by us. 

The following is our deliberate view, 
In fact we envisage it thus: 

In case of a very much stronger attack 
With German munitions of war, 

Having neither munitions nor men to hit back 
We'll just carry on as we are. 


Each gun wil! as heretofore proudly let drive 
One round—two on Sundays—a day, 
And should any ship with munitions arrive 
Why P.N.T.O.* will send her away. 
The enemy, having 10,000 per gun, 
Will counterbat gaily in lumps, 
And we shall have drawn all his rounds with our one— 
Our singleton drawing his trumps. 


The beaches by day will be getting too warm 
For landing so much as one tin. 
But that, after all, will not do us much harm, 
For the days are now fast drawing in. 
By night we can land bully-beef tins in tiers, 
Men and stores, ammunition and flour, 
And if a bad storm smash the pumps and the piers 
We'll wire to F W. four.t 


The Taubes have hitherto been rather rare 
And flying too dreadfully high, 

But when they are thick we may manage with care 
To hit one in twenty, we'll try. 


* Pronounced “ Pinto.” The Principal Naval Transport Officer. 
t F.W. 4. <A department of the W.O. dealing in engineer stores. 
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The bombs they have dropped have been almost too few 
To frighten the General Staff, 

But if they successfully strafe G.H.Q. 
The troops in the trenches will laugh. 


If after sustaining repeated attacks 
Congestion is simply immense 

On the hospital ships, we will certainly wax 
Sarcastic at Porter's * expense. 

And when the survivors can stick it no more 
And find it unhealthy to stay— 

Why Father and Mother who put us ashore 
Will just have to take us away. 


On October 28 Generals Monro and Lynden Bell came on shore 
from H.M.S. Chatham, the light cruiser in which they had come 
from Marseilles. I don’t know that we made a very good im- 
pression, being many of us run down with the usual internal 
troubles of the Dardanelles, with our rough camp and our rough 
kit. Matters were made a little more difficult by the fact that 
the poor Generals had been pushed off in such a hurry that they, 
being used to French chateaux, had got no camp equipment, and 
there were even no beds or basins for them at first. We learned, 
anyhow, something of the situation in France, and, as regards 
ourselves, that General Monro was to form an opinion on the 
situation, and was also to go to Egypt and Salonika to consult 
General Maxwell and General Mahon respectively on the whole 
position in the Near East. General Monro was allowed to waste 
no time by Lord Kitchener, who wanted his appreciation at once. 
In two days of hard work visiting the positions he made up his 
mind, and on Sunday evening, October 31, the appreciation, most 
of which is given on pages 53 and 54 of the Final Report, was 
telegraphed home. Well I remember the pages of foolscap, 
written in pencil in the General’s most illegible hand, as it was 
enciphered by the light of a feeble lamp in one of the Staff officers’ 
tents. Very few people knew the contents of that telegram. To 
those who did it gave the first ray of hope for the future—a hope 
that wise and definite decisions would be made at once, that a 
waste of energy and lives on useless ends would cease, and that 
the force would not long remain the lame, uncared-for thing, look- 
ing out doggedly but dully on a grey future, that it now was. 

The “ full and frank ” opinion, clearly argued, admirably ex- 
pressed, had been given by the man entrusted by the Government 
with giving them advice at first hand. But the Secretary of State 
was Lord Kitchener, and that made a great deal of difference. 
The Dardanelles Commission has reported that Sir Ian seemed 
to regard Lord Kitchener rather as Commander-in-Chief than 


* Sir James Porter, Principal Hospital Transport Officer sent out by the Admiralty 
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Secretary of State. The anomaly was obvious to everybody. 
Having sent off his telegram, General Monro decided to leave in 
H.M.S. Chatham on Tuesday, November 2, for Egypt, where he 
would consult General Maxwell, who, as was already well known, 
had considerable anxiety about the security of Egypt, the defence 
of the Canal, and the state of Mohammedan ile all over the 
East if the Turks were not engaged somewhere, or were in any 
way allowed to score an obvious success. Thence, General Monro 
was to go to Salonika, north of which the situation was rapidly 
getting worse and worse. This departure was trai. by 
Lord Kitchener’s telegram of November 1, asking if the Corps 
Commanders agreed with General Monro’s appreciation. This 
rather marked want of confidence in the opinion of a man sent 
specially out to form it, led to considerable scurrying to and fro 
and fetching of the three Corps Commanders from the Peninsula. 
General Byng did not arrive from Suvla till 1.30 a.m. that night, 
and when he did arrive had to return to the Cornwallis and wait 
till morning. On November 2 the three Corps Commanders gave 
in writing their opinions, as shown in the Report. Generals Byng 
and Davies agreed unreservedly: General Birdwood dissented, 
mainly on political grounds. ‘ From Indian experience,” he said, 
“T fear the result on the Mohammedan world in India, Egypt, 
and Mesopotamia.” This was the great bogy which throughout 
stood in the way of a decision. A triumph for the Turks, loss of 
British prestige, the East in flames, the Caucasus, Mesopotamia, 
and Egypt overrun—to General Birdwood, to Lord Kitchener, to 
General Maxwell these corsiderations at the time seemed para- 
mount. The Dardanelles Commission, on page 85 of their Report, 
has quietly commented on the falsification by events of this 
obsession. 

The Corps Commanders’ views were duly wired to London, 
and the Government was left face to face with a very grave 
decision. Meanwhile, on November 3, General Monro and his 
Chief of General Staff, an A.D.C., and two officers of the General 
Staff left for Alexandria in the bosom of that most hospitable 
of all ships’ companies, the captain, officers, and men of H.MS. 
Chatham. We arrived without event at Alexandria on the after- 
noon of November 4, and left at once for Cairo in a special train. 
General Monro sailed from Imbros on November 3 Commander-in- 
Chief of the British forces in the Mediterranean outside Egypt. 
Hardly had he left the island than, without his knowing it, his 
status changed into “something new and strange.” Pages 54 
and 55 of the Report show, without any comment, the extra- 
ordinary telegrams which Lord Kitchener began to send to 
General Birdwood as soon as the man chosen by himself to report 
had sent home his unpalatable conclusion and put to sea. The 
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case, indeed, had altered. The Government could not come to a 
decision without asking Lord Kitchener to go out and see for 
himself, and at this very moment came the vigorous effort of 
Commodore (now Admiral Sir Roger) Keyes to get permission for 
the Fleet to have another dash at the Narrows. Lord Kitchener 
saw him on November 3 and 4 (see the Final Report, page 56), 
and conveyed the impression of agreeing with him: hence the 
extraordinary telegram to General Birdwood dated November 3, 
of which these are the salient passages : 


You know the report sent in by Monro. I shall come out to you; am leaving 
to-morrow night. I have seen Captain Keyes, and I believe the Admiralty will agree 
to making naval attempt to force the passage of the Straits. We must do what we can 
to assist them. . . . Examine very carefully the best position for landing near the marsh 
at the head of the Gulf of Xeros. ... / As regards Command, you would have the whole 
force. . . . I absolutely refuse to sign orders for evacuation, which I think would be the 
gravest disaster, and would condemn a large percentage of our men to death or imprisonment, 
. . . Monro will be appointed to the Command of the Salonika force. 


It is hard to imagine what was the point of sending out General 
Monro if Lord Kitchener was so rooted in his own preconceived 
notions, and so ready to reduce an already successful Army 
Commander from a very large Command on the Mediterranean 
to the Command of a force of problematical size at Salonika— 
at the moment only consisting of one division. The naval scheme, 
as we see, was scotched, but Lord Kitchener’s telegrams were not 
cancelled. The whole position was left in abeyance till he arrived, 
and a great strain was put upon the loyalty of General Birdwood, 
who, like the admirable soldier that he is, kept the projected 
change of Command an entire secret, though he was, de facto, 
Commander of the whole Dardanelles force in succession to 
General Monro from November 3 onwards. What, then, of 
General Monro? He was met by General Maxwell at Cairo in the 
evening of November 4, conducted, with his Staff, to a suite of 
rooms at Shepheard’s Hotel, and given, with his Staff, a most 
admirable champagne dinner in the sitting-room. All was cheerful- 
ness and jollity. After dessert the junior members were dismissed, 
under the wing of a most knowing A.D.C., to taste the pleasures 
of Cairo, while General Maxwell talked business with General 
Monro. The junior staff returned pretty late, but woke up next 
morning to find a deep depression instead of the cheerfulness 
of the night before. From General Maxwell’s lips General Monro 
had learned of the turn of events: instead of commanding in the 
Mediterranean he was to have a force of five divisions at Salonika ; 
even his Chief of Staff was to be taken from him. As he was that 
morning in Cairo, he had literally nothing but what he stood up in, 
no Staff, no A.D.C., hardly any kit—nothing but the prospect 
of seeing Lord Kitchener, for that was certam, and of learning 
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more from him. The great man was to arrive at Alexandria in a 
few days. To us who had accompanied General Monro, though we 
only heard the bare facts, the whole procedure would have seemed 
astounding if it had not been so dramatically typical. Having 
been in the Dardanelles for six months, we felt there was no limit 
to the strangeness of the deeds and words that we might expect 
from home. At that moment no policy had been laid down for 
the Salonika force ; one brigade of the 10th Division was engaged 
with the Bulgarians near Lake Doiran, the two other brigades were 
moving up, and the 22nd Division was disembarking at Salonika. 
While waiting for Lord Kitchener’s arrival there was little to be 
done except to suck the brains of the Intelligence Department 
in Cairo, first about Salonika, secondly about Alexandretta. The 
Report of the Dardanelles Commission (pages 56 and 57) makes 
summary allusions to this latter place, but does not reveal the 
important part which it played in the politics of that curious time. 
The scheme was briefly this: if evacuation of the Dardanelles 
were, after all, necessary, there must be a quid pro quo. In the 
view of the alarmists, evacuation was unthinkable unless the 
Turkish Army were immediately engaged elsewhere, its eastward 
flow checked, and the dreadful effects of leaving the Peninsula 
on Moslem opinion neutralized. Therefore it occurred to some one, 
I know not whom, that we might revert to the scheme almost 
put into practice when the attack on the Dardanelles superseded it. 
We aol occupy a position in the neighbourhood of Alexandretta, 
after a landing—yes, another landing—at Ayas Bay, thereby 
effectively stopping the Turks from reaching the Canal and 
Mesopotamia. The practical difficulties were made light of by 
those who had not been in the Dardanelles to know what landing 
meant, how slow it was, and the appalling difficulty of maintaining 
entirely seaward communications in bad weather. However, there 
it was : the scheme had to be explored, and it turned out politic 
to explore it. 

On November 7 another dramatic change occurred. Lord 
Kitchener did not, as the Dardanelles Report says he did, consult 
anybody at Alexandria, because he did not go there. A quiet day 
was turned into pandemonium by the sudden news that he was 
sailing direct to Mudros, and that General Monro, General Maxwell, 
and Sir Henry MacMahon, who was then High Commissioner in 
Egypt, were to meet him there, sailing at once in the Chatham. 
Orders flew, kit was packed, and we all bundled off somehow. By 
8 a.M. on November 8 the Chatham was off, her poor sides nearly 
cracking with the weight of military and diplomatic opinion she 
carried. General Maxwell brought his A.D.C., Lord Anglesey, 
and Sir Henry MacMahon, Colonel Bigham, his military attaché. 
All these, besides General Monro and four other officers, had to be 
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stowed in a small cruiser fully manned for active service. Never 
have I, as a soldier, felt more apologetic to the sailors, who behaved 
with an unselfish courtesy beyond all praise. A silver salver in 
the ward-room commemorates inadequately the gratitude then 
felt by the intruders. Our private conversation turned inevitably 
on what would be the outcome of this eventful meeting. Much 
was still dark: Lord Kitchener’s unequivocal pronouncement to 
General Birdwood against evacuation was unknown: it was 
generally felt that he alone could supply the data necessary for 
coming to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The Chatham arrived in Mudros on November 9: Lord 
Kitchener had not yet arrived, but his correspondence with 
General Birdwood in the interval became, of course, known to a 
few. The naval project suddenly embraced, quickly rejected, 
came to light, and it became obvious that any forecast of the 
decision was impossible. The one thing necessary was for the 
responsible officers concerned to make up their minds to a policy. 
Military considerations alone concerned General Monro: wider 
considerations necessarily influenced General Maxwell and Sir 
Henry MacMahon. Their memoirs of this time, if ever published, 
will be interesting. The need for diplomacy was obvious: what- 
ever view was to carry the day, persuasion would be necessary. 
Those who knew, but had merely to watch and devil, watched 
with keen interest the thickening of the diplomatic atmosphere : 
conferences took place ; now this pair, now that, would the 
short quarter-deck in earnest conversation. Ten days had now 
passed since General Monro had given his considered opinion, 
nine since General Byng had said that the evacuation of Suvla 
and Anzac, if carried out at once, could be done voluntarily and 
cheaply. Three weeks later, it may be remarked, the sudden 
blizzard caused over 10,000 casualties, nearly all at Suvla. 

Lord Kitchener arrived that evening in H.M.S. Dartmouth, 
another light cruiser, with General Horne, a Staff officer, and two 
military private secretaries, Colonel Fitzgerald and Colonel Storr. 
That evening a first conference was held at which General 
Birdwood was also present, and on November 10 the Secretary 
of State made H.M.S. Lord Nelson his headquarters. The 
sessions of high thought continued. To an observer there 
appeared to be an anxiety on the part of some on board 
the Chatham to “ get there first.” It was a matter of picket- 
boats and launches: on the morning of November 10, I re- 
member, diplomacy was fifteen minutes ahead of the rest, to 
the irritation of one, at least, of the rest. Duty took me on 
board the Lord Nelson that morning, and I spent most of the 
following week in the Admiral’s dining-room, which formed 
the main office, while Lord Kitchener reigned in the inner sanctuary 
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of the drawing-room. An observer, seated at the green baize 
table, could remark all the coming and going, the empressement, 
and the subtle changes of temperature and atmosphere, which are 
the same in all ante-rooms of the great. Glimpses were caught of 
the conferences, of Lord Kitchener massive and overwhelming, 
General Monro with his warrior’s face set hard as a rock, the 
portly carriage of General Maxwell, the keen features and slight 
figure of Sir Henry MacMahon. There was amusement, too, to 
be derived from the entourage, which brought a whiff of Whitehall 
incense into this far-off theatre of war, hitherto so cut off from 
the atmosphere of home. A bending back and a poking nose, 
typical of palace-frequenters, distinguished one of our visitors, 
and in another we had an excellent example of a chamberlain’s 
bearing, the weighty air of one who penetrates the sanctuary at 
all times, the solicitude, the hollow echo of the “ views,” the 
whisper behind a departing back, which conveyed the great man’s 
frown or reflected his smile. There was war within a few miles 
of us, hard and without respite; this was not war, but it repre- 
sented the coulisses of every war. When I hear the words “I 
am no politician, only a plain soldier,’ I laugh. I have seen a 
combination of the two. 

The Report of the Dardanelles Commission says of this time : 

The telegrams which then passed between him and the Prime Minister show that 
Lord Kitchener was greatly concerned as to the difficulty of defending Egypt, in the 
event of an evacuation of the Peninsula ; and that he advocated a landing at Ayas Bay, 
in the neighbourhood of Alexandretta, with the object of cutting the Turkish railway 
communications. This project necessitated the withdrawal of forces from both Salonika 
and France, and the diversion of Indian Divisions then on their way to Mesopotamia. 
It did not commend itself to the General Staff at the War Office, and was ultimately 
rejected at a joint conference between representatives of the British and French Govern- 
ments held in Paris on November 17. 
Leaving this as a summary of the official correspondence, which 
was exceedingly interesting, both humanly and historically, let 
us return to the point of view of the privileged observer. To such 
a one, as a very full diary records, the impression on November 10 
was tout va bien, the observer, be it said, being chiefly preoccupied 
with the fate of the Dardanelles Army, and with the hope that it 
would assist more profitably in winning the war than it then seemed 
to be doing. From the outset, so it seemed, there was no ruling 
out of evacuation as “ unthinkable” ; it was made fairly obvious 
that no further success could be gained by staying in the Darda- 
nelles, whereupon the main decision was postponed for a considera- 
tion of the quid pro quo. Egypt! Egypt! was the cry: there was 
an intelligence report that 750,000 Germans, destined to attack 
Egypt, had reached Vienna: Lord Kitchener had been Sirdar, 
the miktary and diplomatic chiefs of Egypt wer2 present, how 
should Egypt and the Mohammedan bogy not seem to loom 
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larger than the mere military question, what to do with the 
Dardanelles Army? The Ayas Bay scheme was accepted in 

rinciple, and an inquiry began into its details. What its putting 
into practice might have led to one is thankful not to have to 
inquire : as it was, it served as an admirable solvent for conflicting 
views which, but for its influence, might have come into fiercer 
opposition. Also, as General Monro did not go off to Salonika, 
and continued to act as Commander-in-Chief of the Dardanelles 
Army, there seemed some likelihood of his retaining the position 
with which he had originally been invested. A chamberlain 
whispered, “‘ He’s a really great man”: such admirable views— 
startlingly different as they were from recent impressions of 
Whitehall’s attitude—were discreetly applauded by the acute. 
Certainly, on the face of it, the Ayas Bay scheme seemed peculiarly 
unpromising to those who had seen the landing on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula and knew what it meant to maintain the force. The 
landing of four divisions in five days was airily talked of. On 
the Peninsula, with the supply of boats available, the landing of a 
division complete took fourteen days. Besides, where was the 
Navy, already hard put to it, to find the small craft, since the idea 
was to land at Ayas Bay before leaving the Peninsula? There 
was the further question whether the locking up of another small 
force was really going to assist in bringing victory. These things 
were discussed between the few who knew of them with some 
animation. Luckily there were diplomats on both sides. A stiff- 
necked attitude over the Ayas Bay scheme might have ruined 
everything: after all, even if it failed, it could be regarded in a 
different sense as a quid pro quo for doing the right thing in the 
Dardanelles. It was only possible at all on certain improbable 
assumptions ; it was therefore politic to leave those assumptions 
to assert inexorably their own improbability, as they did sooner 
than was expected. 

For the military and diplomatic chiefs of Egypt the adoption 
of the scheme had this disadvantage, that it kept them chafing 
and idle at Mudros till the British Government informed Lord 
Kitchener of their acceptance of it—rejection was hardly con- 
sidered—so that he po return, via Egypt, with all the party 
who had so suddenly left it. Another cause of delay was the very 
anxious situation at Salonika, since the Greek Government was 
adopting a threatening attitude as to what it would do if British, 
French, or Serbian troops were driven back on to Greek territory. 
On November 12, 13, and 14 Lord Kitchener visited the positions 
at Helles, Anzac, and Suvla respectively. During this time the 
observer learned that a new factor had come into the situation. 
The Government had actually criticized the scheme, and suggested 
that Egypt could better be defended in Egypt. This, of course, 
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was rank heresy to Egyptian pundits, who saw Tunis and Algiers 
at once in a blaze, and a fiercer conflagration in Egypt. But 
““ What had happened ?” the observer was forced to ask himself. 
Had the Cabinet, in the absence of the dominating Secretary of 
State for War for some days, gathered up courage to poke out the 
nose of its independence, first furtively, then boldly, like a mouse 
when the cat is away ?:. Had they at last taken advice on military 
matters from their proper adviser, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, and had the General Staff actually found itself 
in the position to criticize a plan which commended itself to the 
Secretary of State ? It appeared so, and if it were true, then there 
was no limit to the possibilities of future portents. It was then 
for the first time that a suspicion crossed certain minds that, 
incredible as it might seem, the war might end with a different 
Secretary of State for War from him with whom it so greatly 
began. As it was, there was some asperity. The ante-room 
atmosphere was heavy and ominous: answers must be sent to 
these absurd objections to a scheme necessitated by Eastern policy 
as it presented itself to acknowledged experts. There were some 
charged with the examination of detail, who found themselves in 
the position of having to refute objections with{which they heartily 
agreed : but this is all in the day’s work of a Staff officer. Facts 
tell pretty quickly in war, and it is fairly safe to leave it;at that. 
The overwhelming anxiety of those who had purely} military 
interests at heart, was to get these matters of high policy settled as 
quickly as possible, so that the evacuation could be put in hand at 
once. All learned with resignation the departure of Mr. Winston 
Churchill from the Government, and on November 15 Lord 
Kitchener sent the telegram printed in the Report of the Darda- 
nelles Commission. This shows that the principle of evacuation 
had been definitely accepted, and that preparations were being 
pushed on. The question of Ayas Bay was still undecided, 
but it already looked far less promising, and thoughts were begin- 
ning to turn to the awful prospect of defending Egypt in Egypt. 
It now remained for the Government to make up their minds, 
before which they had to consult the French Government. Mean- 
while, Lord Kitchener and his party left for Salonika in the Dart- 
mouth, while General Monro and his party accompanied him in the 
Chatham. This seemed finally to settle General Monro’s position 
as supreme Commander in both theatres: rumour gave him 
general command subsequently in the Levant. Both parties re- 
turned to Mudros on November 19. 

No telegram had yet been received from the Cabinet in reply 
to Lord Kitchener’s of November 15, though he received a request 
that he would go to visit the King of Greece at Athens. Lord 
Kitchener, it was plain to the antechamber, was very fidgety 
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all day,{a fidgetiness increased by;news that the; Senoussi were 
beginning to give trouble on the western frontier of Egypt. The 
long-expected telegram still delayed, and Lord Kitchener intended 
to start that evening for Athens on his way home. In the end 
he decided to return to Mudros from Athens for a day to give final 
instructions. Just before he left, the anxiety was allayed by the 
Government’s telegram of November 19, which is quoted in the 
Report. The two Governments had decided against the Ayas 
Bay scheme, two more divisions were ordered direct to Salonika, 
and Lord Kitchener was to give his “ considered opinion as to 
evacuation of the Peninsula, in whole or part,’ without any 
quid pro quo. He returned to Mudros on November 21, and next 
day sent the reply quoted in the Report, in which he recom- 
mended the evacuation of Suvla and Anzac, and the retention of 
Cape Helles for the present. The War Committee at once came to 
a decision in the same sense, and also reported that they did not 
think the naval advantages of retaining Cape Helles commen- 
surate with the military disadvantages. It is quite certain that 
Lord Kitchener received news of this decision before he left at 
3.30 A.M. on November 24, taking with him General Maxwell, Sir 
Henry MacMahon, and General Horne, the latter to remain a 
short time in Egypt to evolve that grandiose and expensive scheme 
for defending the Suez Canal a few thousand yards to the east with 
a continuous line of strong positions, protected by heavy guns, 
and supplied by roads and light railways, which in the event was 
found to be wholly unnecessary, and which was never carried out. 

Thus, on November 23, General Monro was left once more in 
command of the British forces in the Eastern Mediterranean 
outside Egypt, with General Birdwood in command of the Darda- 
nelles Army. General Monro set up his new General Headquarters, 
which now had to be hastily formed, in the most uncomfortable 
quarters possible, on board the Aragon. This notorious ship was 
already crowded with the Headquarters Staff of the Inspector- 
General of Communications, and, whatever luxury she may have 
presented at the beginning of the campaign, she then presented 
none. She smelt like a bad drain, the food was nasty, the stewards 
(who subsequently struck) discontented, and the office accom- 
modation for a Commander-in-Chief’s Headquarters preposterous. 
The General Staff, the cipher officers, and the Quartermaster- 
General’s Staff were all crowded into the tiny children’s saloon, 
separated by decks and companions from the clerks, who worked 
in a kind of stuffy purgatory. The Adjutant-General’s Staff 
had shyly to insert themselves into a corner of the big saloon 
when meals were cleared away. Worse conditions for important 
work could not have been devised, though they were made un- 
avoidable partly because there was no adequate accommodation 
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on land, partly because General Monro had seriously injured his 
ankle in getting from the Dartmouth into a launch on a rough day 
at Salonika. Many of us will always look on the succeeding month 
as a nightmare. Work was desperately hard and continuous, 
ill-health made an originally small staff short-handed, anxiety 
was intense, and the havoc wrought by the blizzard of November 
27 among the troops additionally saddening. 

There seemed no doubt, when Lord Kitchener left us, that the 
evacuation of Suvla and Anzac had been decided on: prepara- 
tions were pushed on with the utmost haste, for the prospect of 
winter storms hung over us like an evil spectre. Such storms 
would not only destroy piers, boats, and landing-places, as on 
November 27, but might well stop all communication with the 
Peninsula for several days. Should such a storm occur in the 
final stages of an evacuation, it would mean inevitable disaster. 
From November 27-30 I was absent at Imbros collecting papers 
for G.H.Q. On my return to the Aragon I found that a new delay 
had occurred. The question of evacuation was still under decision 
by the Cabinet, and previous instructions were cancelled. No- 
body knew why, nor could guess a reason with which to still 
anxiety. The Report of the edweles Commission reveals it. 
Lord Curzon’s memoranda, well known to have contained a most 
lurid picture of the probable horrors of evacuation, helped to lose 
the precious days. While he and his colleagues conjured up 
nightmares of what would happen if evacuation were agreed to, 
we, on the spot, were visited with more vivid ones still of what 
might happen if there were no evacuation or if the decision were 
delayed too long. The blizzard which began on November 27 
showed what we might expect. On December 1 General Monro 
wired, pressing urgently for a decision. He said (Report, page 58) : 

Experience of recent storms indicates there is no time to lose. General Birdwood 

telegraphed yesterday that if evacuation is to be made possible it is essential to take 
advantage of every fine day from now. If decision cannot be reached very shortly, 
it may be equivalent to deciding against evacuation. 
But the bugbear of political consequences blinded the eyes of 
those who dreaded them to the immediate dangers of the Darda- 
nelles force. Lord Curzon’s memoranda were dated, the Report 
tells us, November 25 and 30. On December 2 Lord Kitchener 
telegraphed to General Monro that there was strong feeling even 
against partial evacuation, and asking what he could do if the four 
divisions from Salonika were placed at his disposal. Nothing 
was said of how soon these divisions could get there or be disem- 
barked ready for active operations. General Monro’s answer was 
plain and obvious: there was no reasonable chance of success, 
and naval co-operation, so far as guns went, was of little value 
owing to the configuration of the ground. 
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Mr. Bonar Law replied to Lord Curzon’s memoranda on 
December 4. His reply, as quoted in the Report of the Commis- 
sion, is a conclusive and a scathing document, pointing out the 
repeated military advice which the Cabinet had received in favour 
of evacuation. Even the War Committee, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
had decided to follow unanimous military advice. “ Their re- 
commendation was brought before the Cabinet, with the result 
that, on a matter in regard to which delay must be dangerous 
and may be fatal, no decision has been reached. I hope that my 
colleagues will agree with me that the war cannot be carried to a success- 
ful issue by methods such as these.” But opposition in the Cabinet 
was not the only stumbling-block. The pertinacious Navy, in the 
gallantest spirit of not submitting to failure without a desperate 
struggle, made a determined effort to prevent General Monro’s 
advice from being carried out. Admiral Wemyss had succeeded 
Admiral de Robeck ; Commodore Keyes was back at Mudros. 
The Report of the Dardanelles Commission dryly observes : 
“From November 25 to December 8 Vice-Admiral Wemyss, with 
remarkable pertinacity, advocated a renewal of the naval attack 
in a series of telegrams to the First Lord of the Admiralty.” 
The pertinacity was due mainly to the great future leader of the 
Dover Patrol, and it did not make the situation at Mudros any 
easier. Deep divergences of opinion cannot be hidden. It is 
plain to any one who reads the Report that at that critical time 
the naval and military commanders on the spot held diametrically 
opposite views : it was still more plain at the time. Nevertheless, 
at last, military advice carried the day. On December 7 the 
Cabinet decided, mainly on the advice of Lord Kitchener, who 
had then returned, that Suvla and Anzac should be evacuated 
and Cape Helles retained. General Monro and Admiral Wemyss 
were at once informed. Even then the latter persisted still more 
vehemently in the remarkable telegram quoted at length on 
pages 58 and 59 of the Report. It is a telegram entering fully into 
military as well as naval considerations: it contradicts General 
Monro, and practically suggests his supersession by General 
Birdwood. The Commission have done well to print it in full, 
for it is an historical document. The stopper, however, was 
effectually put on by Mr. Balfour, and things were allowed to run 
their course. 

The fateful telegram announcing the decision reached General 
Monro at Salonika on the afternoon of December 8, thirty-eight 
days after he had given his “ full and frank” advice, which was 
now to be carried out. ‘‘ We think that after the advice of Sir 
Charles Monro had been confirmed by Lord Kitchener the decision 
to evacuate should have been taken at once”’: this is the finding 
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of the Dardanelles Commission. As it was, the decision to evacu- 
ate Suvla and Anzac coincided with a time when another with- 
drawal seemed likely to be forced on us—this time from Salonika. 
The heroic 10th Division, under General Mahon, had just begun its 
painful retreat from Lake Doiran, and it was immediately necessary 
to organize a defensive position round Salonika to cover a possible 
re-embarkation. Thither General Monro had hastened in the 
faithful Chatham, to find both the harbour and the future of 
operations in a thick fog. It certainly looked then as if the 
Mediterranean force was faced with the necessity of carrying 
out two evacuations simultaneously. We wondered how public 
opinion at home would stand it. Luckily the situation eased at 
Salonika, and effort could be concentrated on Suvla and Anzac. 
Instructions to carry on with the preparations had been telegraphed 
to General Birdwood on December 8, but General Monro was forced 
to stay at Salonika, where there was a distinct possibility of open 
rupture with the Greeks, and a great deal of diplomacy to be used 
in smoothing the relations between them and the French, which 
were becoming a little excited. All attention had to be switched 
off the Dardanelles for the moment, and it was not till Sunday, 
December 12, that the Chatham returned to Mudros via Imbros. 
Those who returned from Salonika in the Chatham were 
interested, to say the least, by learning the final blaze of naval 
pertinacity which had occurred since December 8. It was a 
transitory interest, however, and it is only right to say that in 
assisting the evacuation, which they regretted, there was no limit 
to the Navy’s pertinacity. The weather on December 14 was 
magnificent, which gave every hope for success in the final stages 
of the evacuation. December 18-19 were the critical days. 
By the mercy of Providence they were calm, and the weather did 
not break till shortly after the last man was off the beaches. On 
the morning of December 20, when all was known, a sigh of relief 
went up from the Aragon. 

Now the further question remained. A large number of troops 
were now set free. They must be reorganized and welded into a 
more efficient force for use elsewhere. Also, was Cape Helles, 
after all, worth retention, in view of the expense in life, stores, 
and energy involved ? General Monro thought not, and lost no 
time in telegraphing his views to Lord Kitchener. The telegram 
was dispatched on December 20, and on the 22nd, as the 
Report states, the General Staff at the War Office advised the 
Government to evacuate Cape Helles with the least possible delay. 
It was not this news, however, which reached Mudros: what 
did arrive was the recall of General Monro immediately to command 
an army in France, and the news that Sir Archibald Murray, 
whose headquarters were to be in Egypt, would exercise general 
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supervision over the forces in the Dardanelles and Salonika. 
Apart from personal implications, the amusing thing about this 
was that it knocked on the head an already well-advanced scheme 
for setting up G.H.Q. at Castro, some miles off across the island of 
Lemnos. The Camp Commandant and the Q.M.G.’s department 
had been busily at work for some time, building, hiring, evicting. 
It was absolutely necessary to get out of the Aragon if we were to 
stay in the Dardanelles through the winter. The indecision of the 
Government added, in this way, a few hundred pounds of wasted 
expenditure on to the War Bill. 

At all events, this looked like business at last. Except for 
regret at losing our now familiar Commander-in-Chief, the acute 
observers felt considerable jubilation. One thing was obvious : 
if Sir Archibald Murray was to come to Egypt, somebody must 
succeed him as C.1.G.S. A terseness and vigour which had 
suddenly become noticeable in telegrams from the War Office 
—compositions of a man who knew exactly what he meant and 
expressed it clearly—put this successor beyond doubt. Sir 
William Robertson had taken the helm, and he lost no time in 
letting us know that all communications were to be addressed 
to him. A diary of that day contains a new note of hope in com- 
menting on December 22 : 

The excellent thing about to-day’s news is, of course, the fact that it takes away 
troops from a useless sphere and gives them a chance of resting, reorganizing, fitting up, 
and being trained into a really first-class fighting machine for killing Boches. 
Bloodthirsty, but true. We really began to hope again, especially 
as the position at Salonika was already impregnable. 

All arrangements were made for the departure of General 
Monro on December 25, when counter-orders arrived to keep us 
from getting dull. General Monro was to stay till General Murray 
arrived : but there was still no word of Cape Helles. This was 
followed on December 24 by telegraphic authorization to make all 
preparations for the evacuation of Cape Helles, provided no 
actual or irrevocable step were taken. Christmas Day was like an 
English day of early summer. A German aeroplane brought us a 
few small and harmless Christmas presents, and we were able to 
indulge in restrained rejoicings, the more so as our departure from 
Mudros, loathed spot, was now so near. The bulk of G.H.Q., in 
fact, was ordered to sail in the Ascanius on December 27 to Egypt, 
to be followed on the 30th by General Monro and a small 
staff on board H.M.S. Cornwallis. Negotiations regarding the 
location of the new G.H.Q. began to proceed apace with a rather 
mystified Egypt, and during the afternoon the bulk of G.H.Q. 
embarked, leaving two General Staff officers and the skeleton of an 
office to compete with what might turn up during this new inter- 
regnum. The writer being one of them can testify that the com- 
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petition was at times severe. On December 28 instructions came 
that we were not to leave till an important telegram was received. 
What this meant was obvious, but 1t was also obvious that every 
day was precious. Halcyon weather was now blessing us, but 
for how long it would continue who could tell? All that day a 
great clearing-up took place in the General Staff office: General [ 
Monro and most of his small party went over to the Cornwallis, 
leaving the Staff officers to await the telegram anxiously expected. 
At 5.20 P.M. it came at last. Cape Helles was to be evacuated 
as fast as possible. The last chapter of the agitated record of the 
Dardanelles Army was now fairly opened : it was only to be hoped 
that it would as fairly close. | 

At 7 p.m. we left the evil-smelling Aragon, clambering with 
gladness for the last time down her long, steep gangway. Once 
more we joined a hospitable ward-room, and looked forward to a 
short respite from agitation. Final arrangements, as a matter of 
fact, kept our General at Mudros for three more days, but on 
December 31 our departure was fixed for the morrow. That 
afternoon we walked for the last time on Lemnos Island, and, at 
night, after a cheerful game of mild poker, we heard the traditional 
sixteen bells rung, while all the ships in that vast harbour saluted 
the new year with their syrens and whistles, and Very lights 
rose gaily from the shore. 

The New Year, while only a few hours old, saw the Cornwallis 
steaming out of Mudros Bay, and more than one of those on board 
trusted that they would never see it again. Anxiety was not yet ; 
over, but the year had begun well. New and splendid possibilities 
opened for the heroic force, a great Staff officer was making him- 
self felt at the War Office, decision had given place to indecision. 
If the war was going to be won, at least we of the Dardanelles Army 
should now be helping to win it. The world knows how brilliantly 
the final evacuation was carried out: it hardly realizes what one 
day more of delay would have meant. As it was, the last hours 
of the process on the early morning of January 8 brought a wind 
which added enormously to the difficulties. But the chapter 
closed well: all England breathed again. The lean kine of the 
Dardanelles were carried by the ships to Egypt. How they ate 
up the fat kine whom they found there is another story, amusing, 
too, but without the desperately tragic possibilities lurking in all 
the delays which attended the evacuation of the Gallipoli Peninsula. “ 
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A FAMOUS MAGISTRATE 


A FEW years ago Scotland Yard turned its attention to literature, 
and was very much shocked. Prosecutions followed, and in the 
course of one of these inquiries the intelligent constable was asked, 
with the view of testing his critical qualities, whether he con- 
sidered Tom Jones an immoral work. With all the courage of his 
anticipated conviction, he answered, “‘ Yes.” He was then asked 
whether he knew it had been written by a Bow Street magistrate. 
Good sense prevailed—the prosecution was laughed out of court, 
and Scotland Yard returned to the more suitable occupation of 
thief-catching. The prosecution, at any rate, served two useful 
purposes. It taught the police to leave literature alone and 
reminded the public of what many of them had forgotten, that 
Henry Fielding, in the course of his short but busy life, did 
admirable work as a London magistrate. 

The improvidence of writers has always been a theme of 
reproach, and most unfairly. Ifa man lives from hand to mouth, 
even if the hand has a pen init, he can hardly be blamed for spend- 
ing money upon the rare occasions when he gets it. Asa character 
says in Bleak House with excellent sense, ‘‘ What is the use of living 
economically if you have not any money?” It is only with an 
assured position that prudence, that unfriendly virtue, begins to 
make itself felt. Captain Booth is not far wrong when he says in 
Amelia, ‘“ You can receive favours only from the generous, and, 
to be plain with you, there are very few who are generous that 
are not poor.” 

We may be justified in doubting whether even wealth could 
have dulled the edge of Fielding’s generosity, but, after all, the 
position he sought and obtained has never been rewarded with an 
excessive emolument, and in those days the most that such an 
office could bring in was about £500 a year, earned in such a way 
as to be intolerable to a man of right feeling. What Fielding 
wanted was not wealth, but enough to relieve him from the incessant 
anxieties of one who lives and maintains a family on his wits, 
even on such wits as those of the author of Tom Jones. His 
view of a comfortable fortune would nowadays seem modest, 
if not exiguous. When Amelia regained her money out of which 
she had been bubbled by her dishonest sister, on the interest of 
which she lived in complete happiness with a husband and six 
children, her entire fortune amounted only to some £10,000, 
although there was also Captain Booth’s half-pay and the £2000 
“in plate and jewellery” he prevented Miss Harris taking to 
France. ‘ 

That Fielding’s thoughts should have turned in the direction of 
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a magisterial appointment is not surprising. Through his mother 
he had legal connexions. Sir Henry Gould, his grandfather on 
her side, was a judge of the High Court, and it was in his house 
that the future magistrate was born. ‘At Eton he had formed 
acquaintance with many of the leading men of the day, upon whose 
interest he was entitled to rely. When he returned from com- 
pleting his education at the University of Leyden, and found him- 
self in receipt of an allowance of £200 a year from his father, he 
may well have looked forward to a serious attack on the legal 
profession. Unfortunately, there was a drawback to the allowance 
—for those days a generous provision—and that was the serious 
one that it does not seem ever to have been paid. In such case, 
the young man did as so many brilliant young men have done 
before and since, and turned to the quicker if more precarious 
resource of writing for a living. 

In those days the business of novel-writing had hardly begun, 
and the stage was the opportunity for intelligent youth in search 
of bread and butter. From 1728 till 1736 he wrote a great many 
plays, many of which were successful, but even as a playwright 
his principal distinction was legal, as his dramatic pieces were the 
direct cause of the censorship of plays by the Lord Chamberlain 
being introduced into the theatre, not, oddly enough, on account 
of their freedom, which was remarkable even in the eighteenth 
century, but their politics, which were intolerable to the Govern- 
ment of the day. This, and his marriage in 1735 to Miss Cradock 
of Salisbury, turned his attention again to the law, and in 1737 he 
entered in the Middle Temple, was called in 1840, and, like Arthur 
Pendennis, had chambers in Pump Court. There can be little 
doubt that he worked hard at his profession. He went the 
Western Circuit and the Wiltshire Sessions. But it was too late. 
Literature was in his blood. Law and literature may be nearly 
akin, but not so nearly as to be within the prohibited degrees. 

There is internal evidence to show that Fielding made a serious 
study of law. His books are full of legal points, and two large 
MS. volumes dealing with criminal law were compiled by him and 
remained in his brother’s possession when he, in turn, became a 
magistrate ; but no one who had enjoyed, as he had, the savour of 
success as a writer could tolerate the drudgery essential to prac- 
tice at the Bar, and in 1741 Pamela provoked that most famous 
of all travesties, Joseph Andrews. It is remarkable that the 
poet Gray notices of the author: “ He shows himself well read 
in stage-coaches, country squires, and Inns of Court.” But one 
can only hope the country justices depicted in that work were 
more the children of imagination rather than experience. Indeed, 
his future office had so far received but scant appreciation at his 
hands. 
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The name Justice Squeezum, the “ Justice caught in his own 
trap,” of The Coffee-House Politicians, explains itself. His amiable 
theory is that “ the makers of laws and the executors of them 
should be free of them, as the authors and actors are free of the 
Playhouse.” Still, he meets his deserts at the hands of his brother, 
Justice Worthy, who points out that “he is the greatest of 
villains who hath the impudence to hold the Sword of Justice 
while he deserves the edge,” and brushing on one side Squeezum’s 
plea, “ he is the greatest of fools who holds the Sword of Justice 
and hurts himself with it,’ promises to make a public example 
“of so great a villain.” The Coffee-House Politicians may be 
recommended to any one, except the Censor, in search of amuse- 
ment, and the most humorous part, the Coffee-House Politician 
himself, is quite free from offence. 

In the future magistrate’s play, with the engaging title of 
The Debauchees, or the Jesuit Caught, old Jourdain confesses his 
sins to Father Martin, “a black roll,” as he very fairly describes 
them, ranging leisurely as they do from murder through the rest 
of the decalogue. The climax of his villainy is thus revealed, 
“and yet what are these to what I have done since I commenced 
merchant ¢ What have I not done to get a penny? I insured a 
ship for great value, and then cast it away. I broke when I was 
worth a hundred thousand livres and went over to London. J 
settled there, renounced my religion, and was made a justice of 
the peace,” in which capacity, he admits, “ with the whores of 
Babylon did I unite. I protected them from Justice: gaming- 
houses and bawdy-houses did I license, nay, and frequent too. 
I never punished any vice but poverty.” In The Covent Garden 
Tragedy Gallono says to Mother Punchbowl, a disreputable person, 
as, indeed, most of his stage characters were : 

Bridewell shall be thy fate. I'll give a crown 

To some poor justice to transmit thee thither. 
But while Fielding’s plays must not be taken too seriously, Mr. 
‘bhrasher, who tried Captain Booth, in Amelia is another matter. 
The book was written after his appointment. That eminent magis- 
trate certainly had “some few imperfections in his magisterial 
capacity.” His i ignorance of law was his least failing. The fact 
that he was “‘ never indifferent in a cause but when he could get 
nothing on either side,” and that he had “ too great an honour for 
tfuth to suspect that she ever appeared in sordid apparel,” com- 
Bhed to convict the unlucky captain, who is dispatched to prison 
while “ the Justice and the constable adjourned to a neighbouring 
ale-house to take their morning repast.” 

Fielding was appointed a magistrate in 1748. The publication 
of a volume of his miscellaneous writings and some political 


_—— helped him through the struggling years. In 1746 he 
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started a journal called the True Patriot. It was published 
when the Pretender was almost at Derby, and did its best to in- 
fluence public opinion against the rebels. It was succeeded, 
in 1847, by the Jacobite Journal, in which Fielding employed 
unsparingly his humorous power in ridiculing the Jacobite Party. 
Fielding’s politics were perfectly honest. He was a sound, old- 
fashioned Whig, with a healthy dislike of foreigners and Papists, 
but their vigorous expression may well have helped to obtain for 
him the position he sought. It may be doubted whether Fielding 
had wad the nature of the position very carefully. What he 
ee had in mind was a certain income which would keep him 
rom actual want while leaving him leisure for his literary work. 
If not the realization of the youthful ideal of his poem to Walpole : 

If you should ask what pleases best, 

To get the most and do the least, 

What fittest for? You know, I’m sure, 

I’m fittest for a sinecure— 
as near to it as mature experience of an ungrateful world could, 
in reason, hope for. The actual emoluments were uncertain. His 
predecessor is said to have boasted of earning £1000 a year, and 
the position seems to have been regarded as a lucrative one. 
Fielding would seem to have accepted this view without much 
inquiry and in ignorance of how the money was made. 

It must have been a sad disillusion. He says in his Voyage to 
Lisbon: “ My private affairs at the beginning of the winter had 
but a gloomy aspect, for I had not plundered the public or the poor 
of those sums which men who are always ready to plunder both 
as much as they can, have been pleased to suspect me of taking. 
On the contrary, by composing, instead of me pony the peor 2 
of porters and beggars (which I blush when I say hath not been 
universally practised), and by refusing to take a shilling from a 
man who most undoubtedly would not have had another left, I 
had reduced an income of about £500 a year of the dirtiest money 
on earth to little more than £300,” and as he goes on to point out, 
this income had also to provide for his clerk. In addition he 
received a pension yearly out of the public service money, but, 
apparently, not a large one, as the opportunities of the position 
were apparently recognized by the tolerant authorities as legi- 
timate. It was an age of “ trading justices,” the meaning of which 
was not that the justices took bribes, but that they were paid by a 
percentage on fees, and not by salary, and, therefore, the more 
they could increase the work the better pecuniary result for them- 
selves. A more vicious system short of actual venality could 
hardly be imagined. It certainly did not tend to make the position 
either popular or respected, and it is to be feared that Mr. Thrasher 
in Amelia is hardly an exaggeration of the general idea of the 
magistrate of the period. 
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At the time of his appointment Fielding was no longer young, 
broken in health, and in sad want of fortune. It would not have 
been surprising if an easygoing man of the world, graduated in no 
prudish school, had accepted the situation with philosophy, and 
made of his new office as far as practical the lucrative sinecure of 
his early dreams. This was not Fielding’s way, and it is to his 
eternal credit that he set vigorously to work as a reformer, and at 
great pecuniary sacrifice to himself managed in five years to raise 
the office from the mire. After all, he was only embodying the 
moral lesson of his books that the world is divided into goats and 
sheep, the good and bad. The man sound at heart does not be- 
come bad merely from occasional lapses ; if his heart is in the right 
place he may be trusted to come right in the end. Tom Jones 
will never become a Blifil. With all Fielding’s prodigality and 
moral elasticity, he preserved an innate sense of justice and a 
hatred of oppression which made a system impossible to him 
which a smugger citizen might have accepted without question. 
One feels that Blifil, from a pecuniary point of view, would have 
made a better business of it. The London the peace of which 
he was now called upon to preserve, was in a parlous state. A 
discredited magistracy and feeble watch were trying in vain to 
hold in check a turbulent and criminal population. The watch- 
men are described in Amelia: ‘‘ Who, having to guard our streets 
by night from thieves and robbers, are chosen out of those poor, 
old, decrepit people who are, from their want of bodily strength, 
rendered incapable of getting a livelihood by work. These men, 
armed only with a pole, which some of them are scarce able to lift, 
are to secure the persons and houses of His Majesty’s subjects 
from the attacks of gangs of young, bold, stout, desperate, and well- 
armed villains.” As the author goes on to point out: “If the 
poor old fellows should run away from such enemies, no one, I 
think, can wonder, unless it be that they were able to make their 
escape.” 

Such was the only police force available in a city of close upon 
a million inhabitants. It was a time of riot, robbers, and high- 
waymen. If property was stolen, its late owners advertised for 
it, unblushingly stating that no questions should be asked. A 
sinister clan existed, of whom Jonathan Wild was the extreme 
example, who were in both camps. The heads of gangs of thieves, 
they kept on good terms with authority by occasionally betraying 
their subordinates, and made a double profit out of the public by 
first robbing them, and then getting back for them at a price a 
— of the property they had already stolen. Law was help- 
ess. Fielding tells us, “ Officers of Justice have owned to me that 
they have passed by with warrants in their pockets against men. 
without daring to apprehend them, and, indeed, they could not be 
blamed for not exposing themselves to sure destruction, for it is a 
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melancholy truth that, at this very day, a rogue no sooner gives 
the alarm within certain purlieus than twenty or thirty armed 
villains are found ready to come to his assistance.” 

Face to face with these conditions, Fielding proved him an 
admirable magistrate. He dealt fearlessly and impartially with 
the individual criminal, and endeavoured to remove some of the 
causes which created this class. He had not been six months on 
the bench when he was chosen Chairman for the Westminster 
Sessions, where he delivered his charge to the Grand Jury, which 
was so well received that it was published “ by order of the Court 
and at the unanimous request of the gentlemen of the Grand 
Jury.” It is certainly an excellent piece of work, containing much 
learning and good sense, and is one of the best expositions of the 
uses of that modest body which seems to spend most of its time in 
deploring its own existence, even in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. After this success his talents were employed in a more 
practical direction. 

A three days’ riot broke out in the Strand, beginning with a 
quarrel in a disorderly house, where a drunken sailor said he had 
been robbed, and ending in the wrecking and burning of two 
buildings and a portion of a third. Fielding, who had been away 
when the disorder began, on his return acted with great prompti- 
tude. While addressing the mob with great vigour from his house 
in Bow Street, he took the precaution to send for a sufficient force 
of the military to guard against the mischief spreading, and in 
twelve hours managed to restore the peace. The execution of 
one of the rioters named Bosavern Penlez aroused a good deal of 
controversy, and the Government of the day were severely 
attacked. Fielding had all the facts in his possession, and made 
excellent use of them. His pamphlet, A True State of the Case 
of Bosavern Penlez, who suffered on account of the late riot in the 
Strand, in which the Law regarding these offences and the Statute of 
George III, commonly called the Riot Act, are fully considered, was 
a complete justification as unanswerable as the rhetorical question 
of which it is an amplification: “ When, by our excellent institu- 
tion, the greatest subject, no, not even the King himself, can, 
without a lawful trial and conviction, divest the meanest man of 
his property, deprive him of his liberty, or attack him in his person, 
shall we suffer a licentious rabble to be accuser, judge, jury, and 
executioner, to inflict corporal punishment, break open men’s 
doors, plunder their houses, and burn their goods ¢ ” 

The ordinary work of his court must have kept him fairly 
busy. In February 1750 it was stated in the Press that the jails 
in and about London were so full of felons and desperate rogues 
that “ the keepers have not fetters enow to put on them, so that 
in some prisons two or three are chained together to prevent their 
escape,” and in the same month the General Advertiser states that 
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“near forty highwaymen, street robbers, burglars, rogues, 
vagabonds, and cheats have been committed within a week past 
by Justice Fielding.” Fielding was very sensible of the difficulty 
of obtaining evidence in street offences, and endeavoured to treat 
the difficulty by requesting by public advertisement all persons 
who have been robbed and their servants to attend “ Justice 
Fielding at his house in Bow Street, to see if they could identify 
prisoners under examination.” Fielding had only been a few 
months on the bench before he drafted a Bill which he submitted 
to Lord Hardwicke, who was then Lord Chancellor, “‘ for the better 
preventing of street robberies.’”’ Nothing seems to have come of 
this for the moment, but in 1751 he published a book dedicated to 
Lord Hardwicke: An inquiry into the causes of the late increase of 
robbers, etc., with some proposals for remedying the growing evil, in 
which the present Reigning Vices are impartially exposed and the 
Laws that relate to the provision for the poor and to the punishment 
of felons are largely and freely examined. He attributes the increase 
ofcrime: (1) To the unnecessary and increasing number of places 
of public amusement, which induce the working classes to squander 
their money and time; (2) “ A new kind of drunkenness un- 
known to our ancestors,” which turns out to be “ gin-drinking ” ; 
(3) Gambling—“ a school in which most highwaymen of great 
eminence have been bred” (which reads like a quotation from 
Jonathan Wild); (4) The condition of the poor and the de- 
moralizing condition of contemporary prison life. 

Among other practical suggestions, he makes one the pro- 
hibition of advertisements offering rewards for stolen property, 
“with no questions asked ” ; also legislation for regulating the 
conditions under which pawnbrokers carried on their business ; 
and the allowance of expenses and compensation to prosecutors in 
order to encourage the undertaking of proceedings by those who 
have been robbed. Most of these suggestions have long been 
adopted, but were first put in practical form by Henry Fielding. 
Another scandal, in considering which he was far in advance of his 
age, was the frequency of public executions. 

There was no false sentiment about Fielding as a reformer. 
No one had less sympathy with a rogue, but his view was the sound 
one, that if the legislature would take proper care to raise the 
condition of the poor, the root of the evil would be attacked, 
“nor,” he declares, “ in plain truth will the utmost severity to the 
offenders be justifiable, unless we take every possible method 
of preventing the offence—the subject as well as the child should 
be Tet without excuse before he is punished.” And he refers with 


horror to the “ many cartloads of our fellow-creatures once in 


six weeks carried to slaughter,” of whom much the greater part 
might “ with ae care and regulations ” have been “ not only 
happy in themselves, but very useful members of the society 
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which they now so greatly dishonour in the sight of all Christen- 
dom.” 

The pamphlet made a considerable stir. It was shortly fol- 
lowed by the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee to 
“revise and consider the Laws in being which relate to felonies 
and other offences against the peace.” A Bill was subsequently 
brought in embodying the resolutions of the Committee, and a 
further Act was passed called the “ Tippling Act,” restricting the 
sale of spirits, both of which measures must have been largely 
influenced by the suggestions of the Bow Street reformer; and the 
latter measure was successful if Mrs. Staff, the constable’s wife 
in The Coffee-House Politicians, is to be believed. “ Thank your 
honour! Your honour will not be offended, I hope—we stand at 
a great rent: and truly, since this gin, all trade aa been so dull 
that I have often wished my husband would live by the Highway 
himself instead of taking Highwaymen.” 

One of the greatest dangers to the public consisted in the 
existence of gangs of criminals who existed for the purpose 
of public plunder. Fielding tells us of one which numbered 
nearly a hundred members, and formed a regularly organized body 
with officers and accounts carefully kept. He attacked the evil 
with such weapons as he had to hand. His method was to pay 
an informer to betray the criminals “ into the hands of a set of 
thief-takers whom I had enlisted into the service; all men of 
known and approved fidelity and intrepidity,” a method which 
must have appealed to the author of Jonathan Wild. It was 
not a time for being over-nice. Risks had to be taken to deal 
with so flagrant a danger, and the result justified Fielding. He 
claims with legitimate pride that during the last months of 1753 
there was not a single murder or robbery in the streets of London 
—a remarkable result of the energy and intelligence of one man. 

The five years he spent as a magistrate were certainly not idle 
ones. He found time to write another paper—a proposal for 
making an effectual provision for the poor, and an explanation of 
the case of Elizabeth Canning. Here, his good nature, especially 
where a woman was concerned, and perhaps a novelist’s leaning 
for a good story, led him wrong. Blvzabeth was a very ordinary 
kind of impostor. She went to dine with an uncle and dis- 
appeared for four weeks. She returned, as is usual in such cases, 
with an absurd if circumstantial story of being kidnapped and 
ill-treated. As a result of her virginal vagaries, a venerable but 
ill-favoured gipsy woman was sentenced to death. Fielding held 
a preliminary inquiry into the case. He was deceived by the 
evidence of a witness called, oddly enough, “Virtue” Hall. 
Subsequent investigation proved that the gipsy had a complete 
alibi, and her pardon was followed by the conviction of Miss 
Canning for perjury. Such are the crude facts. The pamphlet was 
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written after the trial of the gipsy at the Old Bailey—in support 
of the verdict, and apparently in answer to attacks that had been 
made upon his connexion with the case. The actual part Fielding 
took is rather confusing. The gipsy and another woman had 
already been committed for trial. Upon the application of a 
solicitor named Salt, Fielding took the evidence of Virtue Hall, 
who had not given evidence before. At first she could tell no 
coherent story, and it was not until Fielding threatened to commit 
her for trail as accessory that he elicits the evidence which im- 
pressed him so much. This should have put him on his guard. 
No statement made under such circumstances could be worth 
very much, but the mistake, which at the most was an error of 
judgment, was not made in his capacity as a magistrate. He was 
bound to take her evidence. His mistake was in refusing to dis- 
believe in Virtue Hall. When the full investigation followed after 
the Old Bailey trial, it threw a curious light on the manners of the 
day to read : “‘ Upon my return to Town my clerk informed me that 
several noble Lords had sent to my house in my absence desiring 
to be present at the examination of the gipsy woman. On this 
I informed Mr. Salt and desired him to bring Elizabeth Canning 
and Virtue Hall in order to swear their several informations again 
in the presence of the gipsy woman and Wells, and appointed him 
a day for doing so, of which I sent an advice to the noble Lords,” 
so let us hope their patrician curiosity was satisfied. 

There was also time for literary work of probably a more 
congenial kind. He contributes to the Covent Garden Journal, 
finishes Tom Jones, and writes Amelia. Amelia was the only 
novel written entirely during his Bow Street period. He depicts 
with terrible directness the state of the jails of that day. Prisons 
he had already described as “ Schools of vice, seminaries of idle- 
ness, and common sewers of nastiness and disease.” Considering 
the conditions under which it was composed, the legal part of 
Amelia is rather slurred. It is impossible not to wonder what is 
the precise offence for which Captain Booth finds himself in prison. 
The evidence before Justice Thrasher would appear to sustain 
a charge of assault on the police. We are told generally “ the 
delinquents were then all dispatched to prison,’ where Booth, 
had he not been rescued by Miss Matthews, would apparently 
have remained indefinitely. He is released on certain moneys 
being found, from which he would seem to have been committed 
in default of finding sureties. This seems the only explanation ; 
yet if this were so, it is curious that Booth made no attempt to 
find sureties himself, which should have been a matter of little or 
no difficulty. Then again, the seductive Miss Matthews. The 
charge against her was attempted murder. This not being a 
summary offence, she must have been committed for trial to the 
Old Bailey. Yet when the injured man recovers, she is released 
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without more to-do, it is true, after some discreet payments, and 
the proceedings apparently lapse. It is all very odd. Perhaps 
the author intended this to be an example to illustrate the point 
that prosecutors should receive further inducement to take action. 

Poor Fielding was never a favourite of fortune. His last 
blow was perhaps the hardest. The admirable work he had done 
in stamping out crime in the Metropolis was recognized by those in 
authority, but his reward was his own death-warrant. For some 
time he had been in ailing health. Like many people of imagina- 
tion, he had a touching faith in quack medicine. In August 1753 
he had been taking the Duke of Portland medicine for gout for 
nearly a year, but in spite of this ducal drench his doctors ordered 
him “ to go immediately to Bath.” While he was getting ready 
for his visit, almost, as he tells us, fatigued to death with 
several long examinations relating to different murders, all 
committed within the space of a week, by different gangs of street 
robbers, “‘ he received a message from the Duke of Newcastle 
requesting his attendance at Newcastle House. Fielding was so 
ill and overworked that, in spite of his sense of public duty, he 
could not attend. A second summons he felt unable to neglect, and 
he attended at the cost of “a severe cold.” He is consulted as to 
some plan for ending the murders and robberies that had again 
become too common. Fielding is ready with a plan, which is 
adopted, upon the lines he had already found successful—an in- 
former suitably financed. But by this time the gout has “ turned 
to a deep jaundice.” Bath might yet have saved him. But in 
his eagerness to break up “ this gang of villains and cut-throats,” 
he remains in London, to the destruction of the gang, but also 
such health as remained to him. “ Mine,” he says pathetically, 
“was no longer a Bath case.”” The poor magistrate was “in a 
very weak and deplorable condition,” suffering as he was from 
jaundice, dropsy, and asthma. A severe and prolonged winter 
does not improve matters. ‘“‘ Dr. Joshua Ward Drops” are mere 
drops in the ocean of his maladies. Even Bishop Berkeley’s Tar 
Water fails him, and, in desperation, he sets off on that journey 
to Lisbon from which he was never to return. His cheerful 
courage, as shown in the famous Journal, is amazing. It may well 
have been sustained by the consciousness of a hard task well 
done. On the credit side of the account the admirable discharge 
of new and difficult duties, while on the debit he may have felt 
somewhat in the vein of his great admirer—that the strenuous 
magistrate at Bow Street had not been altogether useless to the 
historian of Tom Jones and Amelia, whose exquisite pictures of 
humour and manners have already outlived, if not the Palace of 
the Escurial, at any rate the Imperial Eagle of Austria. 


H. C. Brron 


THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND’S 
COLLECTION OF OLD ENGLISH PLATE 


THE present writer has been privileged to examine a collection of 
old plate which, though little known, is of great interest to students 
and collectors—that of the Duke of Cumberland. It was inherited 
by its royal owner from his father, the last King of Hanover, and 
from his grandfather, Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland and 
King of Hanover, fifth son of George III, and when seen by the 
writer of these notes was preserved at Pinzing, near Vienna, and 
at the Duke’s villa at Gmunden, in Austria. 

Before attempting a brief description of this historic collection 
it would be well to recall the unsuccessful attempt which was made 
by the Prussian troops during the Seven Weeks’ War of 1866— 
a war in which the present owner of this collection participated as 
the commander of a force of Hanoverians—to carry it off to Berlin. 
The Prussian plunderers were already engaged in tao the royal 
palace at Hanover, and would doubtless very soon have discovered 
the vault which contained this precious plate, had they not been 
foiled by some ingenious and loyal workmen, who hurriedly 
covered the vault with lime, plaster, and debris, which thus escaped 
their notice. 

The collection contains many pieces of old German plate 
from the ancient guilds of Augsburg and Nuremberg and other 
places in Germany ; but there is no evidence from arms, ciphers, or 
other royal emblems, that these had ever crossed the Channel 
from Windsor Castle, rich as was that collection in German plate. 
These would seem, in the main, to have been made for the House of 
Hanover before the accession of George I to the English throne. 
There is, however, irrefutable evidence obtained from the plate 
itself that several English vessels, now in possession of the 
Duke of Cumberland, had belonged to the royal collection of 
England. 

First of these in point of date is a large, plain flagon of cylin- 
drical form and of imposing size, made in the year 1688-89 by a 
maker whose mark is familiar, but whose name has not been 
identified. Although made in that year, it bears, not the arms or 
cipher of William III, as might be expected, but those of Queen 
Anne. But the substitution of the Queen’s arms for those of her 
predecessor on the throne need occasion no surprise; it was a 
common practice to change the royal arms on plate, as it was on 
carriages, ae and other things, on the accession of a new 
sovereign. oa ow however, their removal by erasure could not 
go on indefinitely, thick and substantial as was English plate of 


the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Nor could the method 
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of applying arms and ciphers or other royal symbols, on plain 
vessels, other than by engraving, be regarded as commendable 
for many reasons. 

This vessel was, in all probability, designed for sacramental 
purposes, and closely resembles three flagons in the private chapel 
at Windsor Castle, of the same date and by the same unknown 
silversmith. These furnish another example of the substitution 
of later for earlier royal arms, one having the arms and cipher of 
William and Mary, the second having the same arms, but with the 
cipher of Queen Anne, while the third is engraved with both the 
arms and cipher of that queen. An earlier and smaller pair of 
similar flagons of the year 1661-62 in the same royal chapel affords 
a further example of mixed arms and ciphers, having the arms 
of William III with the cipher of Queen Anne. 

The Duke of Cumberland’s second piece of plate, which would 
seem to have come from Windsor Castle, is only three years later 
in date, and is a small gold tazza or salver on stand. This had 
belonged to William IIJ, whose cipher and crown are engraved 
upon it, within an ornament of military trophies, its original 
ownership thereby being clearly established. Its gadrooned edge 
and engraved border of acanthus foliage, united with the flat 
appliqué foliage characteristic of English plate of this period, 
combine to stamp it as of English origin, even without the corro- 
borative evidence of the hall-mark. A word or two may here be 
appropriately introduced on the maker of this interesting and very 
rare piece of gold plate, one Pierre Harache. He was one of the 
French Huguenot refugees who fled to England and to whom the 
English arts and crafts of the late seventeenth and the first half 
of the eighteenth century owe so much. He is also remembered 
as the maker of the superb plate for the first Duke of Marlborough. 

Regrettable, indeed, and surprising is the absence from the 
English royal collection of any important contributions from the 
workshops of this skilled band of refugee craftsmen, especially as 
William III was their ardent protector. Equally regrettable, as 
may be observed in passing, 1s the poverty of the national col- 
lection of English plate in the Victoria and Albert Museum, in 
representative pieces from the ateliers of these French craftsmen— 
Pierre Platel, Lewis Mettayer, Nicholas Clausen, Paul Crespin, 
Simon Pantin, Louis Cuny, Jacob Margas, John Chartier, Augustin 
Courtauld, and others. 

A second piece of English gold plate of the same period, at 
the royal villa at Gmunden, and engraved with the same badge of 
William III, is a small two-handled cup and cover with a plate. 
It is embellished with open strap work and the same appliqué 
foliage, as well as the same design of military trophies on the plate. 
This, however, bears no marks—a not uncommon omission from 
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royal plate, which was exempt from the legal obligation to stamp 
gold and silver. 

A third piece of gold plate there is a cup and saucer of octagonal 
form, with the cipher of George II. This has ‘‘ Chinese ” decoration 
in relief, similar to that on an early eighteenth-century porringer 
at Windsor Castle. 

The presence of these three examples of English gold plate in 
the Duke of Cumberland’s collection is interesting on two grounds 
—first, that they belonged originally to the English royal collection ; 
and, secondly, that throughout England not more than about sixty 
pieces of old English gold plate have survived, and most of these 
are of the eighteenth century. Furthermore, no other specimens 
of domestic gold plate of the time of William III have been recorded 
up to this moment. Newspaper reports of the State banquets and 
other royal functions at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace 
describe in picturesque language the priceless “ gold plate” 
displayed, in pardonable ignorance of the fact that only three 
examples are to be found in the royal treasure, and that not one of 
these is earlier than the time of George IV. 

The suggestion has been made that much of the magnificent 
English silver furniture of Charles II, such as the bedstead and 
other articles made for Nell Gwyn, and the costly furniture pro- 
vided for the Duchess of Portsmouth, were removed to Hanover. 
But if this be true, the present writer was not privileged to see it. 
The only silver furniture in possession of the Duke of Cumberland 
would seem to be German, and to consist of some tables decorated 
with classical subjects in relief and wrought by a member of the 
well-known Biller family of Augsburg silversmiths early in the 
eighteenth century, some chairs of wood encased in silver, some 
sconces, and two large mirrors—all of the same period. 

To the student of styles in plate one of the most interesting 
features of this collection is the plate made by royal and other 
goldsmiths at Hanover, after English models, and some of it 
destined, apparently, for the English roval collection, which is yet 
another proof of the removal of royal plate from England to 
Hanover. These pieces consist, for the most part, of copies from 
models of the period 1700-60, and include a charming plain 
octagonal caster, essentially English in style, but made by a 
Hanoverian silversmith for George I, whose royal crest and cipher 
it bears. Equally English in style are several octagonal salts, 
some of which were made at Hanover. 

With the exception of Portugal, Hanover is the only _ of 
the European Continent where the influence of English plate on 


local workmanship is noticeable in the eighteenth century. The 
dynastic connexion in the one case is an easy explanation, while, in 
the other, the ancient alliance and the trade connexion are re- 
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sponsible for the considerable importation of English plate. 
Curiously enough, the only piece of plate at Windsor Castle by a 
Hanoverian silversmith is a tankard which was wrought in 1665 
by one Heinrich Sadeler—the maker of the cup of the Tailors’ 
Guild at Hanover—and is set with German coins. Its history in 
its present home, however, extends no farther back than the 
Regency, having been bought, with many other pieces of English 
and foreign plate, by the Prince Regent. 

Two pieces of Charles II silver plate were examined at Gmunden 
by the writer. The first is a gourd-shaped caudle-cup of the year 
1660-61, embossed with tulips, and inscribed, “ Thanks to God, 
5 June 1810”; and the second is a caudle-cup with straight sides, 
the lower part of the body embossed with the acanthus leaves 
typical of Charles II plate. Engraved upon it is the Garter with 
the English royal crest. 

One of the most characteristic pieces of English plate preserved 
at Gmunden is a plain toilet service, wrought by a prominent 
London silversmith, one Benjamin Pyne, in 1711-12. Its plain, 
highly polished surface is in A at contrast to some of the over- 
decorated toilet services of the time of Charles II and William III. 

In or about the year 1745 a London silversmith conceived the 
notion of making a bread-basket in the form of a shell, but it 
never attained any measure of popularity, having gone out of 
fashion within about ten years. Genuine specimens are, therefore, 
somewhat rare. One at Gmunden is engraved with the English 
royal crest, but bears no hall-mark. It is very similar to the 
basket of the year 1751-52 by Phillips Garden at Windsor Castle. 

To this list of Georgian silver of the Duke of Cumberland 
may be added a plain, covered écuelle with a dish, surmounted by a 
royal crown, which was the gift of Queen Charlotte to Prince 
Alfred’s nurse. This is inscribed: ‘“ The Gift of Her Majesty to 
Mrs Louisa Cheveley. His Royal Highness Prince Alfred, Born 
Sept. 22nd 1780 died Augt. 1782.” The maker was the royal 
mga Thomas Heming, much of whose plate is at Windsor 
Castle. 

The Duke of Cumberland’s collection is conspicuous for its 
representation of plate by the Anglo-French craftsmen previously 
mentioned. Among other things are dinner-plates of 1718-19 
by Nicholas Clausen, the maker of the silver throne of Peter the 
Great in the Winter Palace at Petrograd, and of a charming salt 
or double spice-box at Windsor Castle. 

The name of Paul Lamerie—a silversmith of French birth or 
parentage—in the auction-room is the signal for animated bidding 
by collectors and dealers, though it must be confessed that his 
works have, by this exaggerated competition of collectors, given 
him an unmerited position of superiority among his contem- 
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poraries and compatriots. His work in this collection is well 
represented by sauce-boats, by many octagonal candlesticks, and 
by several casters. Another Anglo-French silversmith, one David 
Willaume, has enriched the collection with a very fine specimen of 
the helmet-shaped ewers which were so popular in England 
between 1695 and 1740. It was made in the reign of Queen Anne, 
and has an additional interest from the fact that the Duke of 
Cumberland is the owner of a copy made in the year 1717-18 by 
Willaume’s well-known contemporary in London, Philip Rolles. 
David Willaume was the maker of the magnificent wine cistern 
and fountain of 1708-9, in this collection, which had belonged to 
the Marquis of Ormonde. These superb vessels surpass in size 
and grandeur the cistern and fountain wrought in London by 
Gabriel Sleath two years later, which are in the possession of the 
Duke of Portland. 

The plate of George III period is represented by candelabra, 
dishes, and other vessels of imposing dimensions, many of which 
have their counterparts at Windsor Castle. Included among 
these are some tureens engraved with the badge of the Prince of 
Wales. There are also some barrel-shaped wine-coolers of the 
year 1800, which were copied by Hossauer of Berlin for Ernest 
Augustus, Duke of Cumberland and King of Hanover. 

The works of Paul Storr (the well-known collaborator of 
Flaxman), who enjoyed a great vogue as a royal silversmith towards 
the end of the reign of George III, are to be found in abundance 
here. They include massive tureens in quasi-Empire style, and a 
number of costly candelabra, varying in date from 1804 to 1814, 
exactly like some at Windsor Castle. No doubt most of this late 
Georgian plate was bought by, or given to, the fifth son of George 
III, on his marriage in 1815—Ernest Augustus, just mentioned. 

Of historic interest are a pair of George I candlesticks and a 
silver inkstand of William Pitt, made in 1759-60, and inscribed 
“The Right Hon. William Pitt. This Inkstand were the 
Property of that eminent statesman.” This oblong inkstand has a 
gadrooned edge, with pierced feet, and is of a form which has been 
made familiar, not only from the extant examples, but also from 
the fact that they are frequently to be seen in eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century portraits of statesmen, lawyers, and others. 
It differs, however, from the inkstand in Hoppner’ s portrait of 
Pitt, engraved by Bragg. The silver tops of the ink-bottles were 
made in 1799, when the inkstand was, perhaps, bought by Pitt. 
Pitt, it will be remembered, presented his college, Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, with a handsome silver soup-tureen and stand 
in the “ Adam ”’ style, in 1784, when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and First Lord of the Treasury. His silver salver of the 
year 1782-83 is in the collection of the Earl of Rosebery. 
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A late piece of English silver is the elaborately decorated 
rosewater ewer with dish of 1827-28, by William Eaton. They 
are like a pair at Windsor Castle, given to William IV by the 
Landgravine of Hesse-Homburg. The Duke of Cumberland’s 
ewer and dish were sent as a gift from George IV to George V, 
last King of Hanover. Inscribed upon this pair is the name of 
Thomas Hamlet (the natural son of Sir Francis Dashwood), who 
began life as an assistant with Francis Lambert, founder of the 
firm of Lambert’s in Coventry Street. In or about the year 1800 
Hamlet opened a shop, with Lambert as his partner, in St. Martin’s 
Court, subsequently starting business on his own account in 
Sydney Alley, facing Coventry Street, and becoming a successful 
jeweller and silversmith. Speculating in pearl fisheries, he lost 
all his money, and his stock was sold by auction. He died a 
pensioner of the Charterhouse. 

Old Scotch plate finds a place here in two specimens. Rare, 
indeed, is the Monteith bowl of 1697-98, wrought at Edinburgh 
and bearing the maker’s mark of James Cockburne, with the assay 
mark of James Penman. This bowl is of the early type of punch- 
bowl introduced by London silversmiths towards the end of the 
reign of Charles II, like the pair, dated 1685, of the Skinners’ 
Company, and was popular until it was superseded by the larger 
and more ornate punch-bowl of William I!!, with a scalloped 
rim, which was in many bowls removable. Engraved on this 
Scotch bowl are the arms of Johnston of Westraw in Scotland. 
The second piece of Scotch silver is an excellent example of a 
tankard, very like one in the late Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s col- 
lection. It was made at Edinburgh at the end of the seventeenth 
century by Thomas Ker, a well-known goldsmith. 

Among the foreign plate which can with some degree of cer- 
tainty be said to have belonged to the Windsor Castle collection 
are some French oval and circular tureens with figure handles on 
large dishes, of the period of Louis XVI. These are engraved 
with the cipher of George III, and were made by the celebrated 
Paris silversmith, Robert Joseph Auguste. Nowhere could the 
works by this silversmith to the French Court be more adequately 
studied than in the Imperial collection at Petrograd, which con- 
tained many unrivalled examples of French silversmiths’ work of 
the eighteenth century, when the writer examined it for the second 
time in the autumn of 1913. A plain beaker, such as was popular 
during the First Empire, is inscribed, “‘ Napoleon’s beaker lost by 
him 18 Jan. 1815,” but there is no indication as to whether it was a 
gift to, or bought by, a member of the present royal owner’s family. 

Just over a century ago (in 1814), the allied sovereigns, Alex- 
ander I of Russia and Frederick William III of Prussia, visited 
England. The visit was commemorated on the part of the King 
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of Prussia by having some tankards made by Jean Jacques Godet 
of Berlin, which were set with a large Iron Cross, a medallion of the 
King, and with smaller medallions struck in commemoration of the 
battles fought by the Prussian armies in 1813 and 1814. One at 
Windsor Castle was given to the Prince Regent by the King of 
Prussia, while an exact copy found its way to Hanover, and is now 
in the collection of the Duke of Cumberland, having, doubtless, 
been a gift to Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland and King of 
Hanover (1771-1851), - was in command of the Hanoverian 
Army in those campaigns. 

The great wars of the past have been fruitful in the destruction 
of countless objects of art of great historic value in the precious 
metals, by their conversion into coin by means of the crucible. 
By this means the coffers of nations, as well as the private chests of 
individuals, were replenished for the carrying on of the great 
struggles between rival dynasties. In the civil war in England 
in the seventeenth century it may with truth be said that the whole 
of the English royal collection of plate, unmatched as it was in 
Europe in historic and intrinsic value, was, with unimportant 
exceptions, consigned to the melting-pot. With it went many 
ion treasures of the most intimate personal associations, and 
historical relics, epitomizing the history of England from Medieval 
times. Added to these were countless precious objects, both 
ecclesiastical and domestic, of Medizeval and Renaissance times, 
which were sent by the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge to 
replenish the war chest of Charles I. In reciting these melancholy 
historical facts, it will be remembered that plate was then largely 
regarded as coin, and that its historical or sentimental interest 
was often a secondary consideration. 

In the inevitable impoverishment of families in the belligerent 
countries after the war, recourse will doubtless be had to the 
disposal of objects of art, including plate. Fortunately, in the 
case of old family plate, the commercial value will preserve it 
from the fate just mentioned. But the melting of vast quantities 
of plate in bygone ages was not achieved solely for the purpose of 
obtaining money ; changes of fashion had much to fa with it, 
as may be confirmed by a reference to the old inventories of the 
college plate of Oxford and Cambridge. Thus, in addition to the 
vast losses in the eighteenth century of costly plate, acquired by 
Charles II, William III, and Queen Anne, by its conversion into 
other articles, we have also to lament the disappearance from this 
country, as a result of the journeys of the Hanoverian sovereigns 
and the members of the Court between England and Hanover, of 
the historic vessels now in the possession of the Duke of Cumberland 
and briefly described in the foregoing pages. 

E. ALFRED JONES 
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THE CALL TO ARMS IN A COUNTRY 
PARISH 


THERE are dates which not only form landmarks of our history, 
but which have branded themselves, so to speak, into the very 
constitution of our race. What Briton is there who does not 
know what happened on October 14, 1066, and on June 18, 1815, 
or who has no ideas of his own as to the influence upon our national 
life of the events which happened on those fateful days? Such 
a date, in all probability, will August 4, 1914, be in days that are 
now very far off in the dim and distant future, unless, indeed, our 
politicians and trade-unionists contrive to ruin us prematurely as 
a nation—a fate which, at times, seems not unlikely to overtake 
us It was the early afternoon of August 4, 1914, as I leisurely 
made my cross-country way through verdurous winding paths, 
accompanied by my wife and my little boy just newly home from 
school for his holiday, to a garden-party at the house of a neighbour- 
ing squire. It was a calm day with white clouds lazily floating 
in the sky, and opening up regions of fairest blue between them— 
sometimes obscuring the sun, and wiping out the numberless 
shadows of the leafy trees along my path. From the distance 
came the subdued but merry clatter of a reaping-machine, and 
that, with the drowsy droning of an occasional bee, was the only 
sound that broke the silence. It w as, as it were, “ the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding,” and the dreamy world 
around me showed neither sign nor suspicion of the mighty issues 
that were even then hanging in the balance, or of the fierce tempest 
of destruction and death which was at that moment breaking over 
a thoughtless and frivolous world. I did not even dream that 
the England I had known and loved was at that moment passing 
away for ever, and that the world was entering not only into the 
shadow of the greatest and deadliest of wars, but into a future 
all unknown, uncertain, mysterious. 

The calm repose of the shady lanes through which I had passed 
was not shared by the Squire’s garden. On arriving there I found 
a great deal of unrest and excitement among the guests. Parties 
were formed to play the usual lawn games, but the games were 
not always finished, for as soon as two men were seen talking 
together, players abandoned their games and crowded round in 
the hope of hearing something about the chances of peace or war. 
That was the great question of the hour, by which everything 
else was being overshadowed. Even when tea was served, some 
of the cups were left partly or wholly undrunk. Coming events 
were casting their shadows before, and crushingly tragic they 
proved when they did come, for of all those present that 
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afternoon there are few among the survivors from whom the 
war has not claimed the sacrifice of some near and dear one. 
Sir Edward Grey’s speech in the House of Commons was keenly 
discussed by every one, from the Squire and the Parson down to 
the holiday-making schoolboy, but the one great anxiety was lest 
our easygoing Government should, at the last moment, show the 
white feather and leave France to her fate. Mr. Lloyd George 
has informed us that, if the question of peace or war could have 
been put to the vote of the electors, 95 per cent. of them would 
vote for peace, even at the expense of France. But that was not 
the feeling among us, for if every one of us possessed a dozen 
votes each, I feel quite certain every single vote would have been 
cast in favour of our going to the support of France. There were 
men present who had seen active service and knew what war 
meant, and there were parents who had already lost sons on the 
field of battle, but I don’t think there was any one of them who 
did not feel a sense of relief when they opened their newspapers 
next morning and found that we had taken up the German 
challenge. ‘The feeling of our party, as well,jI believe, as of 
the whole nation, was tersely expressed to me by one of our 
company—an old man who had been in France during the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870. “ War,’ he said, “is a very 
terrible thing, but there is something worse even than war, 
and that is national disgrace, such as will be ours if we desert 
France.” 

On arriving at home in the evening I found that the policeman 
had posted up on the church door a proclamation calling out the 
reserves. This was the first note of the trumpet-call to arms, but 
it was some days before people began to realize that anything 
very unusual had happened. The bucolic mind may grasp things 
slowly, but when it does grasp, its hold is usually very tenacious. 
No one could possibly foresee, from anything seen or heard in 
those early days, with what earnestness and intelligence the great 
cause for which we had gone to war was taken up by our parish, 
and how eagerly our young men offered themselves to fight for 
their King and their Country as soon as the real nature of the 
mighty issues at stake began to dawn upon them. The common 
people, I quite believe, would invariably do the right thing if 
only the true facts were clearly and honestly set before them ; 
but politicians and agitators always have axes of their own to 
grind, and it usually serves their sinister ends better to make 
their appeal to human selfishness rather than to the truth. Even 
in our quiet old-world parish varying opinions, as to what ought 
or ought not to be done, might sometimes be heard, according to 
what the speaker conceived to be his own personal interest. But 
selfishness was far from being the dominant motive of our simple 
and single-minded community. 
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“They do say as how our boys will have to go for soldiers,” 
said a woman to me one day; “ but my Alf, he says as it ain’t 
no use going for soldiers ‘cause he thinks as how this ’ere war is 
going to be sharp and short, and if they was to ‘list now the war 
would be over before they could be ready. He says you can’t 
make a man a soldier in a couple of days, ’cause it takes months 
for a man to learn to be a soldier.”’ 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ Alf may think so, but Lord Kitchener 
thinks the war may last at least three years. We've got to fight 
the Germans somehow, and don’t you think it would be wiser to 
go and fight them where they are now, than wait for them to 
come and fight us here? Anyhow, we shall want all the soldiers 
we can get, and the sooner they join up and get ready the better.” 

“Ah, well,” she replied, “1 don’t understand none of ’em 
things myself, no more does my old man, for he ain’t no scholard 
no more nor I am, but our Alf is wonderful good that way. I 
never knowed any one like him; there ain’t nothing as he don’t 
seem to find out and know. When them pigs strayed away from 
master’s yard Alf was the first what knowed they was gone, 
and the first what found out where they was. He is right ‘most 
always. Last night when he was a-reading of the newspaper— 
I never knowed such a boy as Alf for the newspaper—says he to 
me and his father, ‘Mark my words,’ says he, ‘ this ’ere war is 
going to be sharp and short, and if 1 was to go for a soldier to- 
morrow, it would be over before I could learn all as a soldier has 
to know. They ought to have their soldiers ready before the 
war began.’ Them was his very words, and I hardly ever knowed 
him to be wrong.” 

For the ordmary man or woman to have some one to look up 
to as an authority is almost a necessity, and to this fond woman 
in her simple motherly pride, and perhaps, indeed, to the com- 
munity at large, if they only knew it, Alf’s opinion was worth 
quite as much as the opinions of some of the political wiseacres, 
to whom in those great days many of our countrymen were look- 
ing for light and leading. When people fail to receive the guidance 
they require from their natural leaders, such as masters, employers, 
and ministers of religion, they are always, more or less, prone to 
let themselves fall into the power of the factious demagogue, and 
here lies at least one way to Bolshevism and red revolution. 

One of the first results of the war was the sudden appearance 
of numerous aeroplanes flying daily over our heads, perhaps to 
and from the seat of war. Great was the excitement in our midst 
the day the first one made its appearance. In the evening of the 
same day, I chanced to find one of our oldest men sitting by his 
cottage door with his hands resting on the head of his walking- 
stick in front of him. I asked him if he had seen the aeroplane. 
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“ Eh, master,” said the old man, “ that I have, but we didn’t 
see none o’ them things one time o’ day. These be rum times 
what we be a-living in nowadays. I can’t see no ways as any 
good can come out of this ’ere flying. If the Almighty meant as 
we should fly He’d have made us with wings. It’s a-going against 
His will, and I can’t see no good as can ever come out on’t. Every- 
thing is topsy-turvy-like. God said as men should work for their 
bread. ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ That’s 
in the Bible, ain’t it? I knowed it was. But they make the 
horses and ’chines do all the work for them now. Lor’ bless my 
soul, men don’t work now as they did when I was a young man ; 
all they do is to grumble. Things ain’t what they was, and as 
I often says to my old woman, it’s better to be an old man at the 
end of his life than a young man at the beginning of his, for there 
ain’t no good a-going to come out of this ’ere flying.” 

“No more there ain't,” chimed in a woman who had joined 
us from the next cottage. ‘‘I never thought as I should five to 
see all these doings. There was I a-sitting on my doorstep, when 
I hear something a-humming-like, and says I to myself, says I, 
that’s the old kettle a-singing. What a noise it do make to be 
sure! Then thinks I to myself, that ain’t the kettle as makes 
all that row. Then I sees the children on the green all a-talking 
and a-shouting and a-looking up in the sky. Then I looks up, 
too, and there I sees this ’ere flying-machine, for all the world 
= like a bird without nothing to keep it up. Thinks I to myself, 

‘d rather be down here nor up there, and when I thought to 
myself what would happen to the poor man if he fell down, I 
didn’t feel half queer—no, not half. It’s chronic, that’s what I 
says. 

' “Tf you fall out of one of them things,” replied the old man, 
“and so being as you ain’t got no wings, why then, there you be.” 

As I felt there was little chance of hearing anything further 
that could possibly surpass the profound truth of this last observa- 
tion, I wished them both “ good evening,” with my best and 
most genial smile, and left them to discuss at their leisure “ the 
cause that the former days were better than these.” It is always 
a pity to spoil an effective ending by trying to make any additions 
to it. 

Of course the great myth of the Russian soldiers passing 
through England in hundreds of thousands found its way into 
our parish. The daughter of one of our parishioners, a teacher 
home for a holiday, knew some one who had been told by a railway 
booking-clerk that train after train, full of Russian soldiers, passed 
through his station, in the dead of night, with the blinds drawn 
so that no one might see or know who they were. The reason 
for pretending to conceal what every one knew so well was not 
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quite apparent, but at a time of excitement and anxiety people 
are apt to become somewhat credulous. 

“Well, sir,” said a labourer to me one day, “I reckon it’s 
like this ere. It’s them big bosses at the War Office a-trying to 
hide it from us. They think they are very clever, but they don’t 
know everything as we get to know.” Evidently not, in this 
case. 

“No, ’tain’t that. I don’t believe,” suggested another man. 
“Them bosses what’s at the War Office, they mean to give them 
Germans a surprise, and so it don’t do for us to talk too much 
about it.” And so everybody talked about it all day long. 

I could not understand why it was necessary to land the 
Russians on our coasts instead of carrying them straight to their 
destination, and so I felt puzzled by these very persistent rumours 
until our Squire called in to see me one evening on his return 
from a visit to London, and told me that certain stations in the 
North of London had been closed to the public during part of 
the day to allow some trains of Russian soldiers to pass through. 
He knew that for a fact, as he had occasion to go to one of those 
stations himself and found it closed. ‘‘ You see,” he continued, 
“we've got the money, and they’ve got the men. It’s quite a 
natural arrangement, but it reflects great credit on the War 
Office all the same. No doubt it’s Kitchener’s idea, and there 
you see the ready resource and prompt action of the true soldier 
in such reassuring contrast with the ‘ wait and see ’ of the miserable 
politician.” We both felt now that there was something in the 
Russian rumour after all, and that delusion, while it lasted, 
helped in no small measure to maintain our courage against the 
alarming news now beginning to filter through from the Front. 
For some days the whole parish was in a state of great elation, 
for we all felt sure that before the mighty hosts of Russia the 
Germans would soon be laid out like a lot of frogs in front of a 
steam-roller. But alas for all those rosy hopes! Before many 
days the Russian myth melted away into thin air like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, leaving not a rack behind. After all it was 
our own indomitable Tommies that had to bear the brunt of war, 
and that conquered the foe in the end. 

I have been told that this myth originated in a brief conversa- 
tion between a drowsy railway man and a bearded Lovat Scout 
at some English railway station where a soldiers’ train pulled up 
in the small hours of the morning. The scout told the half- 
sleeping man, in a strange accent, emphasized by the beard, that 
they had come all the way from Ross-shire, and the latter mistak- 
ing Ross-shire for Russia began to whisper it abroad that there 
had passed through the station in the early hours of the morning 
a whole trainful of soldiers who had come all the way from Russia. 
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He had actually heard them talk their own language, which no 
doubt was Gaelic. The myth “ caught on,” as the saying is, and 
was quickly spread abroad, for at a time of public anxiety and 
mental strain people are always ready to believe what they would 
like to be true. 

The Russian myth was hardly played out when some of our 
people began to seek comfort and encouragement in the study 
and interpretation of prophecy, and whether it was the majestic 
utterances of the prophet Daniel, or the hazy vaticination of Old 
Moore’s Almanack, the ultimate interpretation was always favour- 
able, for as fortune favours the brave, so prophecy would seem 
to favour the hopeful. This hopefulness was immensely stimu- 
lated later on, in the month of October, when a pamphlet entitled 
The Startling Prophecy of Brother Johannes, Three Hundred 
Years Ago, found its way into the parish. This alleged prophecy, 
which set forth the final doom of the Kaiser, in an allegory easily 
admitting of a favourable interpretation in the light of current 
events, was passed round from hand to hand, and studied and 
discussed with the keenest interest, until every one began to feel 
that the war was already almost as well as won. At all events 
the issue could no longer be in any doubt. In this, as well as in 
other ways, there was brought into prominence that trait of 
character which makes it difficult for the typical Englishman to 
entertain the thought of defeat, and which helps him to keep his 
head and his nerve in the presence of dangers which may be 
very great, but which to him never seem too great to face and 
to overcome. We may, perhaps, be told that this is only the 
obstinate unintelligent pugnacity of the bulldog, after all, but 
a nation of men endowed with such qualities is not easily con- 
quered. The word Armageddon, which at this time was frequently 
appearing in the newspapers, came in also for a fair share of 
speculation, and one of the farmers asked the Rector if he would 
be good enough to tell them what he could about it in one of his 
sermons—a thing which was easily done, for the Rector knew 
no more about that mysterious word than anybody else did. 

From the study and interpretation of prophecy, some turned 
their attention to the interpretation of their own dreams, and one 
day an old lady of good education told me she had dreamt that 
a German army had landed on the east coast, and seriously asked 
my advice as to whether she ought to write to Lord Kitchener 
about it. 

The varying phases of anxiety and hope through which the 
minds of our people were passing and repassing in those eventful 
days might afford a fruitful field of observation and study to any 
one interested in the psychology of a country parish. I think 
popular feeling might be described as a mental struggle between 
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the sense of duty and the sense of a man’s right to do as he pleased. 
No one thought, at all events in those earlier days, of looking to 
the Government for light or leading. The “ ninepence for four- 
pence ” Insurance Act was very unpopular in our parish, and so, 
of course, were the authors of it. The recruiting posters and 
pictures circulated by the Government were puerile and feeble, 
and made no appeal to the manhood of the nation. The question 
of enlisting or “ joining up ”’ was under constant discussion. One 
man would declare he was not going “‘ to be put upon by nobody,” 
and would join up when he pleased. Another would join up 
when they came to fetch him. Yet another could not see the 
fun of going to have a hole made in him by a German bullet. 
And then. after these and similar sallies of rustic wit, a man would 
suddenly lapse into silence as if seriously considering the whole 
question in his own mind. All the time, however, they were 
gradually getting to know the facts and the truth. One of the 
men, who went daily to the railway station with milk, usualiv 
brought back with him an evening paper. There was always a 
group of men waiting for his return to hear the latest news, and 
the more they read and discussed the news the more did their 
feelings harden for a fight with the Germans. 

One of our farmers—perhaps the leading man among them— 
was a Justice of the Peace and a member of the County Council. 
He was a man of strong convictions, and an uncompromising 
critic of the Government. In fact, he used to say it would be 
better for us to have the Germans to rule over us than such men 
as Asquith and Lloyd George, but that was before the war. In 
short, he was what might be called a Tory of the old school, yet 
he was the man from whom most of the labourers of the parish, 
whether they knew it or not, very largely derived their political 
views. The labourer loves a man who, when necessary, will talk 
to him straight and strong, but is sympathetic and fair withal. 
Such a man was our County Councillor. He was respected’ and 
trusted as a good master, and was constantly appealed to for 
guidance and advice by every one who chanced to be in any 
doubt or any difficulty. If there was such a man always accessible 
to him, the rustic labourer would, in most cases, turn a very 
deaf ear to the professional agitator. 

I was in this man’s house one evening, and we were discussing 
the one great question of theday. He thought things were looking 
very serious, but he felt confident we should win in the end. 
“We are bound to win,” said he, “if only the Government will 
refrain from interfering with the Army, but I don’t wish to be 
‘bled white’ in the process.’ He lived to see the Germans 
vanquished and in full retreat, but died a few days before the 
signing of the Armistice. As our conversation proceeded, his 
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wife, who was present, gradually worked herself up into quite a 
state of excitement. “1 wake up at night,” she said, “‘ dreaming 
the Germans are here, and then I want to scream. Yes, I want 
to scream, but then if I did, I should disturb my husband. And 
suppose they did come. Well, here is my house which I have 
been putting together for forty years. They would smash up the 
furniture, and slash all my pictures with their swords, or perhaps 
take them all to Berlin, which would be worse, for if it should so 
happen that I had been collecting all these things, which I call 
my household gods, only to furnish the house of some frowsy 
frump of a German frau, I could never keep still in my grave. 
No, my ghost would find her out, and scream at her until she 
died in a fright.’’ However, the good soul had her feelings in 
much better control than her words might seem to imply. 

Before parting with the County Councillor we both agreed 
that we ought to hold a parish meeting to explain the position 
of affairs, and to urge the young men to join up. Almost a 
month had already passed since the declaration of war, and so 
far no one had left the parish for the Army, except one reservist, 
who, of course, had to go as soon as he was called up. There 
were two or three natives of the parish in the Regulars, and one 
of them had arrived home a day or two before with a slight 
wound received at Mons. But that was not enough. The harvest 
was now practically over, and we felt the time had come for a 
vigorous effort to get a few recruits. On the following Sunday 
evening the Rector preached a war sermon to a crowded congrega- 
tion, and announced the forthcoming meeting. Meantime there 
were clear signs of growing seriousness and anxiety among the 
parishioners. 

The evening on which we held our meeting was a very fine 
one, and the place was the rectory lawn. Forms were borrowed 
from the school, and a lamp was placed in one of the rectory 
windows to throw light on a small table, at which the chairman 
and the speakers were to take their place. The harvest moon, 
large and round and peaceful, was slowly clearing the old grey 
tower of the church as the early comers began to arrive. Perhaps, 
after all, our meeting was only a case of history, and that, too, 
of very ancient date, repeating itself ; for the annals of our parish, 
which go back at least a thousand years, show that at one time 
it formed part of the estates of the Saxon Kings, and it is’quite 
possible that the parishioners may have been called to arms in 
the shadow of the same church to resist the invasion of William 
the Conqueror. Fortunately our resistance has proved more 
effective than theirs did. The Squire, the Rector, the County 
Councillor, and the Schoolmaster were all there in good time, and 
so were the school children. The women also were there, and 
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so were one or two of the old men who lived in the immediate 
neighbourhood. But where were the young men, the men of 
military age, the men who were wanted, and to whom the meeting 
was meant to appeal? They were nowhere to be seen, and that 
was very disappointing. However, a beginning was made. The 
Squire took the chair, stating, as he did so, that as the object of 
the meeting was so very important, and so very serious, he would 
ask the Rector to open it with prayer. This having been done, 
he then explained, in manly dulcet tones, what the object of 
their meeting was. He was sorry to see such a poor muster of 
the youthful manhood of the parish. He hoped, nevertheless, 
that the parish would make as good a response as the neighbour- 
ing parishes to the appeal now being made to it, and that their 
young men would answer the call of their country in the day of 
her need, and prove themselves worthy descendants of the men 
who had made England great among the nations. 

The Squire was followed by the County Councillor, whose 
clear and forcible speech had a distinctly local colouring. He 
would ask for no sacrifice that he was not prepared to make him- 
self. His two sons, as they were all aware, had been in the South 
African War, and he knew the anxiety of having our loved ones 
exposed to the toils and dangers of war, but he was both proud 
and thankful to say that one of his sons was then on his way 
home from India to fight, and if necessary to die, for his King and 
Country. He felt sure that the young men of the parish would 
show the same loyalty and courage as had been shown by the 
young men of some of the neighbouring parishes. 

He was followed by the Rector, whose speech was an echo of 
his war sermon on Sunday evening, and who finished up by telling 
the young people who were present that this meeting was a great 
event and a landmark in the history of the parish, and that they 
must, therefore, remember it as long as they lived, so that in 
days to come they might be able to tell people yet unborn how 
the young men of the parish came forward in answer to the call 
of duty at the time of the Great War. 

In the course of the Rector’s speech some one at the end of 
the lawn struck a match to light his pipe. The light of the match 
revealed a group of young men standing in the deep shadow of 
some trees, and some others looking over the lawn hedge close 
by. The young men of the parish were within hearing, after all, 
but shyness arising out of the consciousness that they were being 
discussed at the meeting, and uncertainty as to what they ought 
to believe or do, kept them in the background. A man is not 
necessarily a coward because he is shy and modest, as these same 
young men were eventually to prove. 

When the addresses were finished, the chairman appealed to 
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those who intended to join up to come forward. This was followed 
by a few moments of silence, which soon broke out into an ani- 
mated conversation in which ev ery one seemed to join. Then 
there was a sudden pause to listen and observe, for a young 
fellow had called out, “‘ Here’s one for this old village !”? and was 
already standing in front of the chairman. He was our first 
recruit for the Great War, and he was our only recruit that 
evening. The promoters of the meeting felt that their efforts 
had been a complete failure, and so the proceedings were quietly 
closed by singing “ God save the King.” 

The meeting was no sooner ended than the audience broke 
up into small groups, loudly and vigorously discussing who ought 
to go, and who ought not to go, or whether it was necessary to 
go at all. And so they strolled away in the peaceful light of the 
same moon which on that very night was calmly looking down 
on the fateful combat at that moment opening on the banks of 
the Marne, where the sorely tried armies of the Allies were about 
to receive the first promise and foretaste of their final victory. 

The call to arms had now been officially and earnestly sounded 
in our primitive parish, and it turned out to be no failure, after 
all, but a great success. The actual position and needs of the 
country had been clearly stated and explained. The path of 
duty had been pointed out, in a way which could not be mistaken, 
by men in whose truthfulness, honesty, and sincerity the whole 
parish had absolute confidence. The actual position having been 
once realized there was no longer any hesitation. The path of 
loyalty, honour, and duty was now clear, and within a week of 
our meeting quite half a dozen young men had joined up. Slowly 
but steadily the flow of recruits continued, and before. the end 
of a month there was posted up in our church porch a “ Roll of 
Honour”’ with more than forty names on it out of a population 
of little more than three hundred souls. This Roll of Honour 
became longer as the war went on, and in due time the fathers 
of two large families of boys received letters of congratulation 
from the King on the fine response to the call of duty made by 
so many of their sons. The whole parish felt highly honoured by 
these letters, which undoubtedly helped to stimulate still further 
the martial enthusiasm of the young men, and especially of the 
lads who were not yet old enough to join up, but whose turn was 
soon to come. Some of the young men who left our parish in 
answer to the call were not very soldierly to look at, but they 
were all full of lusty life, buoyant with hope, and not without 
some share of that cool and me courage which has contributed 
so much to the greatness of our race and empire. Some months 
passed away, and they began to visit their homes again, on a 
very short furlough, before being sent to the Front. And what 
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a transformation they had undergone in the meantime. There 
they were now, straightened, stretched, and scrupulously groomed 
in their smart khaki uniforms, with a cigarette jauntily stuck 
behind their ear to give, as it were, the finishing touch. Who 
would recognize them now for the hobbledehoys who had left the 
parish a few short months ago? There they were then, brave, 
true-hearted young fellows, proud of their uniform, proud to show 
themselves in their native village, joyful in their consciousness 
of courage and strength, happy for a brief space in the warm 
sympathetic company of those to whom they were very, very 
dear, and to whom some of them were to return no more. 
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TANKS—AND THE NATIONAL GENIUS* 


Tue history of the development of Tanks and the fighting record 
of the Tank Corps has just been published for the first time. It 
is a book that will pay a good dividend on the time expended in 
reading it, for it gives not only an account of this, the outstanding 
development of modern warfare, but also a picture of those 
divergent characteristics which form the British nation. We 
see the problem set, the problem of how to break the deadlock 
which had been reached on the Western Front at the end of 1914. 
The cause of the deadlock was, of course, the enormous defensive 
power of the machine-gun (used in conjunction with trenches and 
wire entanglements) in the hands of such experts as were the 
great masses of German infantry. There were many who did not 
even realize that there was a problem to be solved. We hear of 
the early efforts to find a solution by the development of an 
armoured cross-country vehicle, which, by its weight, would 
crush down the wire, by its machine-guns kill or “ keep down” 
the enemy, and, finally, by its armour-plate render its crew im- 
mune to the hail of hostile bullets. & The idea‘is simple, and but a 
development along the lines that warfare has been following since 
its earliest history-—along the lines of mechanicalization. “There 
were, however, very great difficulties to be overcome, and delay 
and disfavour followed. Many of the authorities were too ab- 
sorbed in the production of known and tried weapons of war to be 
able or willing to undertake the construction of unknown and, 
apparently, fantastic devices. A few individuals, possessing that 
most productive of all gifts—foresight—realized what the de- 
velopment of the machine must lead to, sooner or later, and a 
few individuals who were unhampered by too much routine work 
tried to organize the production of Tanks. The task, in war-time 
and amid the full pressure of other demands, was gigantic. 

At last a start was made, and the construction of a few machines 
commenced in April 1916. Difficulties then arose over obtaining 
the necessary personnel to man the machines; it was stated 


‘that men could not be spared ; and arrangements were started to 


enlist women! Then a certain number of men were made avail- 


‘ able, and the mechanical Amazon did not make her appearance in 


the van of battle. At long last, in September 1916, some fifty 
Tanks were ready to go into the Somme Battle. By this time, 
however, the artillery had developed enormously, and it was 
through a zone some four or five miles in depth which was literally 

* The Tank Corps, by Major Clough Williams-Ellis, M.C., and A. Williams-Ellis, with 


an introduction by Major-General H. J. Elles, C.B., D.S.O. (Country Life Library, 
10s. 6d. net.) 
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covered with shell-holes that the Tanks had to try to struggle into 
action. The machine was yet very imperfect, and the conditions 
unfavourable ; success, therefore, was but limited. In one matter 
only had success been complete, in the matter of secrecy. No 
information of the intended use of a new weapon of war had reached 
the Germans. The days of the great artillery preparations before 
each battle continued, and the new weapon inevitably had to 
struggle through its infancy in adverse conditions. The enthusiasts 
raged at the slowness of opinion to appreciate the value of the 
Tank idea, but with the advent of the Third Battle of Ypres, in 
1917, things got even worse. There was now swampy ground to 
contend with, as well as shell-holes and mechanical defects. It 
is one of the most illuminating factors of this book that it contains 
many descriptions, written at the time by officers and men, of 
the varying conditions of the war. The following extract gives a 
wonderful impression of the conditions which existed during that 
terrible Third Battle of Ypres. It is written by a young engineer 
officer who went up the Poelcappelle road to clear away some 
derelict Tanks which were blocking it. 

I left St. Julien after dark and waded ap the road, which was swimming in a foot 
or two of slush ; frequently I would stumble into a shell-hole hidden by the mud. The 
road was a complete shambles, and strewn with debris, broken vehicles, dead and dying 
horses and men ; I must have passed hundreds of them, as well as bits of men and 
animals littered everywhere. As I neared Poelcappelle our guns started to fire; at 
once the Germans replied, pouring shells on and around the road ; the flashes of bursting 
shells were all around me. I cannot describe what {t felt like; the nearest approach toa 
picture I can give is that it was like standing in the centre of the flame of a gigantic 
Primus stove. As I neared the derelict Tanks, the scene became truly appalling ; 
wounded men lay drowned in the mud, others were stumbling and falling through 
exhaustion, others crawled and rested themselves up against the dead to raise themselves 
a little above the mud. On reaching the Tanks I found them surrounded by dead and 
dying. Men had crawled to them for what shelter they could afford. The sponson 
doors of the nearest Tank were open. Out of these protruded four pairs of legs; ex- 
hausted and wounded men had sought refuge in the machine, and the dead and dying 
lay in a jumbled heap inside. 

Such were the conditions during the Third Battle of Ypres, the 
most terrible battle of the war, and the last of its type. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the book is full of 
gloomy and terrible descriptions; on the contrary, the book 
abounds in that spirit of half-humorous determination which was, 
throughout the war, a characteristic of those who were in the thick 
of it. It need hardly be said that the prolonged bombardments, 
the slow rate of progress, and the naturally wet nature of the 
country, produced a state of ground which was the most unsuitable 
on the whole Western Front for the use of Tanks. A glance at 
the photographs which illustrate the book will make this clear to 
the least experienced reader. 

Though the Tanks had a few minor successes during this period 
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their failures were numerous. There were some in authority who 
stated that a modern battlefield never would be a suitable place 
for the use of ‘Tanks. There was much talk of the abolition of 
the Tank Corps, and its expansion was, in fact, curtailed. In the 
meantime, in England neither the production of new Tanks nor 
the manufacture of spare parts had come up to expectations. 
Many difficulties had been encountered, the chief of which was 
probably the low “ priority” given to the importance of the 
manufacture of Tanks. It had been laid down that the Tank con- 
struction should not be allowed to interfere with: (1) the output 
of aeroplanes ; (2) the output of guns and ammunition ; (3) the 
provision of mechanical transport, spare parts therefor, and 
petrol-tractors up to the scale demanded ; and (4) the provision 
of locomotives up to the scale demanded. In addition, there was 
the feeling, which lasted throughout the war, that it was unwise 
to start upon any scheme that would only bear its full fruita year 
later, “ by which time the war will be over,” they said. We read, 
too, of a series of crises, that of mud, then the collapse of rollers, 
followed by the failure of sprockets (the latter two being vital 
parts of the caterpillar track which carries the machine along). In 
England the production of Tanks appeared to be slow and un- 
reliable, and at the Front it seemed that the Tanks were employed 
in the most unsuitable conditions, and that the authorities “ alter- 
nately blew hot and cold, according as Tanks momentarily did 
well or ill in the field.” A gloomy picture. Many harsh things 
were said, and are still being said, about our national capacity for 
muddling, our lack of initiative, and our red-tape-bound Depart- 
ments. If all these hard criticisms were wholly true, what must 
have been the logical sequel to so much ineptitude? That our 
Allies would surpass us, and by superior intelligence rapidly not 

only produce efficient Tanks, but by suitable and far-sighted 
tactics use them to the best advantage. That our enemies would 
first find a means of effectively destroying our Tanks, and secondly 
build better ones themselves. 

Did any of these things happen? No, not one. In the book 
which we are considering will be found chapters dealing with the 
French and American Tanks. The doings of our Allies are 
related with a generosity that borders on the inaccurate, and yet, 
accepting the authors’ accounts, it is clear that the French were 
far behind us, not only mechanically, but tactically. In spite of the 
fact that their first Tanks went into action seven months after 
ours, they failed throughout to appreciate the idea, which was the 
corner-stone of the British Tank Corps. That is to say, that 
Tanks should, in the first place, form a shield for the infantry, and 
precede them, and by crushing down the wire, and silencing the 
hostile machine-gun fire, prepare the way for the infantry assault 
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The French machines were only intended to accompany their 
attacking troops, and required the help of the infantry to dig them 
a way through the enemy’s trenches. Neither the larger, or 
“ Artillery Tanks,” nor the smaller “Infantry Tanks” were 
able to cross, unaided, even a moderate-sized trench, much less 
trenches of the type of the Hindenburg Line. As for the American 
Tanks, the fact that there were only about twenty American- 
built Tanks in France at the time of the Armistice (though a great 
number were on order) is sufficient to indicate that, as far as this 
war is concerned, the American was no pioneer in mechanical 
warfare. 

As for the Germans, their attitude towards mechanical war- 
fare in general and Tanks in particular shows a truly remarkable 
lack of vision. Let us consider their anti-Tank measures first ; 
in spite of the fact that the Germans had had a derelict Tank in 
their lines for about a fortnight in September 1916, it was not till 
the end of the Battle of Arras in April 1917 that they discovered 
that they possessed a very effective means of dealing with the 
first Tank. That was the armour-piercing bullet. By the time 
they made this discovery, however, the Mark I Tanks were used 
up, and never appeared in action again; the next Tank was not 
vulnerable, to any appreciable extent, to the armour-piercing 
bullet. Thus, when vulnerable Tanks were being used the 
Germans issued orders that rifle and machine-gun fire was useless 
against them. By the time that a machine which was proof 
against the armour-piercing bullet was in use, numerous German 
orders were captured which informed their troops that this bullet 
would penetrate the armour of the Tank. It need hardly be said 
that this very false start did not tend to give the German troops 
great faith in the anti-Tank measures recommended by their 
higher command. As far as the infantry were concerned, the 
advice given them, after these early episodes, was remarkably 
simple ; they were told over and over a «xin that all they had to do 
in the event of a Tank attack was “ to see that they did not lose 
their heads.” To the end of the war General Ludendorff referred 
to the moral effect of the Tank upon the German infantry by the 
very unsympathetic term of Tankschrecken—the Tank-funk. 

Throughout the next phase the German command advocated 
long-range and indirect fire of artillery as a means of stopping our 
Tanks ; these recommendations were continued in spite of the 
fact that dawn attacks and the use of smoke rendered the location 
of Tanks at a distance, during the first stages of an attack, quite 
impossible. It was not till the Battle of Cambrai, in November 
1917, that the Germans began to realize the power of their ordinary 
field-guns, firing at short ranges. That the German field-guns did 
succeed in knocking out a certain number of the slow Tanks 
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(particularly when support from our own artillery had been out- 
run) is not surprising ; it is far more surprising that the enemy did 
not knock out greater numbers. Vast numbers of German orders 
relating to anti-Tank defence were captured from time to time. 
In none of them is there any sign of preparation to meet a type of 
Tank in any way superior to that already in use. The nearest 
attempt at prevision occurs in an order of General Ludendorff 
which was issued after the new and greatly improved Mark V 
Tank had been used twice, though each time in comparatively 
small numbers. 


The utmost attention must now be paid to combating Tanks. Our earliest successes 
against Tanks lead to a certain contempt for this weapon of warfare. We must, how- 
ever, now reckon with more dangerous Tanks. 

July 22, 1918. (Signed) LuDENDORFF 


General Ludendorff did not have to wait long for a fulfilment of 
this prophecy ; sixteen days later came the “ black day in German 
history,” as Ludendorff called it, nor does he hesitate to attribute 
our success on August 8, in the first place, to the use of Tanks. 
General Ludendorff, in his capacity of Chief of Staff, has been 
much criticized in Germany for his under-estimation of the Tank 
idea. In his Memoirs he defends himself against these charges, 
but states: “The Director of Military Transport in the Field 
had had early orders to start building Tanks. The type he showed 
General Headquarters in the spring of 1917 did not meet require- 
ments. I earnestly requested him to push on their construction 
energetically. Perhaps I ought to have made greater efforts.” 

The fact that, throughout the war, the Germans only produced 
fifteen very indifferent Tanks of their own, whereas at the time 
of the Armistice they had a very considerable number of Tanks 
on order is, in itself, sufficient criticism. General Ludendorff puts 
forward the lack of raw material as a reason for not developing 
mechanical warfare, but he makes no attempt to suggest that the 
Germans were in a better position with regard to raw material at 
the time of the Armistice than during the earlier years of the war ; 
on the contrary, the reverse was the position. It was foresight 
rather than raw material that the German military authorities 
lacked. 

Enough has been written to indicate what other nations did not 
do ; it is of interest to turn to what we, a non-military nation, did 
achieve. The Battle of Cambrai, which is very well described by 
the authors, was an achievement rather in the sense of a great step 
forward in tactics than in the sense of a victory in which a thousand 
prisoners and a hundred guns were captured, with small losses to 
our troops. The German Army Commander concerned stated, 
in a special order, “‘ By the use of masses of Tanks the British 
VOL, LXXIV 45 
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have gained a victory before Cambrai... .’ The decision to 
launch an attack upon the great Hindenburg Line, without any 
preliminary bombardment, was one which will always hold a 
prominent place in history. 

In the spring of 1918 came the real test of the British nation. 
The retreat of 1914 had only concerned a comparatively small 
class, the regular soldier, but now the whole nation was involved. 
There can have been but few, even of the most confident, who did 
not have some doubts during that period. Was the nation really 
equal to the strain? Was the nation really all that one hoped it 
tobe? The troops were, in many cases, bewildered by the rapidity 
and weight of the German attack, and by the varied rumours that 
were everywhere current. The soldiers wanted the truth, the 
country wanted the truth. They got it. The Commander-in- 
Chief issued the following special order: ‘“ There is no other 
course open to us but to fight it out. Every position must be held 
to the last man, there must be no retirement. With our backs 
to the wall, and believing in the justice of our cause, each one of 
us must fight on to the end.” No account of victory inspired 
such spirit or stiffened resistence as did this, the most human 
special order of the war. 

Later came our small but far-reaching success at Hamel. 
The authors’ description of the relief which was felt when the 
tide began to turn is very well expressed. ‘‘ The whole Allied 
Front rang with the news of victory. We had sent up our 
tentative ballon d’essai, and now it hung, a token in the sky. 
All men might know that though Apollyon had straddled across 
the way, we had beaten him, and were at last come out of the 
‘Valley of Humiliation.’”’ A few weeks later the victory before 
Amiens on August 8, 1918, settled the fate of Germany. 

The authors are fortunate in being able to quote several 
captured German orders, which confirm their account of the great 
part played by Tanks in this and the subsequent actions. These 
German documents are, perhaps, the most convincing feature of 
the book, for they cannot be warped either by the enthusiasm 
for the Tank Corps, which it is clear that the authors themselves 
feel, or by the spirit of courtesy and encouragement which, at 
times, is apt to temper a dispatch on some indifferent performance. 
The authors have, however, made great efforts to judge events 
impartially ; it is probably this striving after an impartial judg- 
ment that makes them suggest, at the end of the book, that the 
war of the future will i. be waged solely in the air; _per- 
haps, too, it was made with the half-malicious hope that it would 
stir up the Tank enthusiasts to verbal battles. In any case, they 
ask General Elles, in his preface, to comment on this conclusion. 
But the General, however, is, in the language of the soldier, 
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“not having any,” and refuses to be drawn. General Elles’s 
preface, however, gives insight into the two simple human factors 
which played so great a part in the production of Tanks and in the 
fighting spirit of the Tank Corps. We read of the steps that were 
taken to weld the Tank workers in England and the Tank soldiers 
at the Front into one co-operative whole. We hear, too, the secret 
which enabled the Tank Corps, a new formation, without traditions, 
and formed after many of the finest soldiers were already either 
killed or absorbed into other branches of the service, to develop 
a sufficiently high moral to carry them successfully through many 
trying battles. The General writes: “ To General Swinton, too, 
is due the implanting into all ranks of the fundamental idea of the 
Tank as a weapon for saving the lives of infantry. This idea was, 
indeed, the foundation of the moral of the Tank Corps.... I 
have alluded to the esprit de corps, founded as it was upon the 
sentiment of saving life—a sentiment to which appeal has never 
failed.” 

The recent findings of the Royal Commission on Awards to 
Inventors showed that a type of Tank had been designed in 1912 
which anticipated and, in some respects, surpassed that which 
was actually put into use in 1916. No use was made of this 
design, and many accusations of lack of foresight and obstruction 
have been made against various Departments. It must be 
admitted that “foresight” has not always been recognized, and 
that conditions have seldom been made sufficiently easy, for those 
possessed of this great gift, by freeing them from routine work in 
order to give them time to think ahead. A knowledge of detail and 
routine is often admired in heads of Departments, when ignorance 
of the unimportant would really be more admirable. Our national 
character, however, is such that we weigh ourselves in the balance 
with Perfection—and find ourselves wanting. But if we compare 
our achievements with those of other human beings, we find that 
our national genius can still turn the balance in our favour. 


F. E. Horsiack 


ARBITRATION IN EXTREMIS 
AN AUSTRALIAN STUDY 


Some fifteen years ago it was loudly proclaimed that Australia 
and New Zealand had discovered a magnificent solution of their 
industrial troubles. Pamphlets were written by capable journal- 
ists and littérateurs (foremost among whom was William Pember 
Reeves of New Zealand) expatiating on the advantages of this new 
method, and prophesying that in a few years it would simply 
revolutionize the world’s ways of dealing with labour questions. 
Commiseration was lavished on countries such as Britain and 
America that had not yet seen the Glad Light, and it was joyfully 
proclaimed that the day of their illumination and conversion 
would soon be at hand. Yet to-day neither Britain nor America 
has been convinced ; Continental converts are few and far between, 
and Australia herself is apparently on the verge of wholly abjuring 
the homage it was supposed to be dutifully paying at the arbi- 
tration shrine. It may interest the English reader to follow out 
the operations of the Acts with intent to find out, if possible, 
how arbitration failed—and why. 

Arbitration was begotten and conceived in the camp of Labour 
—and Ultra-Labour at that. Capital received the new-born bant- 
ling with a scoff, and predicted no good of its future. Australian 
Socialists hailed the birth with extravagant demonstrations of joy, 
and asseverated, with ludicrous cocksureness, that industrial 
strife was now a thing of the past and that reason had “ come 
down to brutish beasts,” ete. It was clearly Astr@a redux over 
again. And in theory the thing was excellent. A tribunal was 
to be created ; a judge appointed of unimpeachable impartiality ; 
evidence was to be taken on both sides and a judgment to be given 
on the facts which no honest men or body of men would dream of 
contesting. Surely the reign of peace was at hand, and the days 
of strife and barbarism once and for all ended. For a while all 
was well. Arbitration had the luck to be tried in its early days 
“on a rising market.” Things were good, business was booming, 
and when the judge awarded shorter hours, better conditions, or 
higher wages (as he almost invariably did) the flourishing state of 
Australasian industries enabled the burden to be borne without 
undue strain. True, here and there you might find a cynic who 
wanted to know what would happen when a judge awarded lower 
wages or slightly increased hours, but nobody took that kind 
of question seriously. It would be time enough to bid the Devil 
good day when you chanced to meet him. 

Arbitration courts had not been running very long before 
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it was discovered that the new system of settling industrial dis- 
putes had some notable blemishes to “‘ mar the fair face of its 
still perfection.” It came as a shock to the enthusiasts who had 
pinned their faith to the image to find that, in spite of the existence 
of the judicial machinery for settling disputes, the strike might 
still be resorted to. When complaints were made with regard 
to this egregious defect, Australia’s leading arbitration judge 
elucidated the position in pithy phrase thus: ‘“‘ You may have a 
strike or you may have arbitration, but you cannot have strike 
and arbitration at the same time.” But the Australian Labour 
Unions paid but scant respect to the judicial dicta, and it became 
no unconunon thing when a trade was discontented with a current 
award of the Court, instead of waiting for its Jegal expiry, to 
strike by way of compelling speedier attention to its particular 
grievances. Striking during the currency of an award was one 
offence against the law, but offences on the part of the unions were 
seldom, if ever, effectively punished, for it was one thing to inflict 
fines on a couple of thousand men and quite another thing to 
collect them. And if you couldn’t collect them there were not 
gaols enough in the country to confine all the offenders who might 
be implicated. So it speedily became apparent that Australian 
arbitration was a very lopsided institution. 

No better illustration of the essential defect of arbitration could 
be given than is afforded by the subjoined answer to a question 
in the New South Wales Parliament. Mr. Estelle, Minister for 
Labour, in answer to the then Leader of the Opposition, Mr. T. 
Waddell, gave the following remarkable statement : 


Number of strikes in New South Wales . : 300 
{mployees fined for breaches (of the Arbitration Act) 2909 


Fines inflicted : £2013 
Fines paid. . : . . £1987 
Employees fined (including unions) ' ‘ ‘ 66 
Fines inflicted ; : , ‘ Nil 


Needless to remark, no employee was imprisoned for making de- 
fault in the payment of his fine. All the punishments were in- 
flicted on the one side while the other went off scot-free—doubtless 
pour encourager les autres. Is it to be wondered at that a law 
administered in this fashion has fallen into contempt ? And the 
most extraordinary feature is that the working aon in whose 
favour the thing was working ninety per cent. of the time, was 
just the party that came to despise the Act most heartily and to 
clamour most vociferously for something to take its place. Had 
there been the paltriest modicum of courage in the Australian 
Governments (State and Federal) arbitration might possibly have 
succeeded, but time-serving politicians have been at their old game 
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of emasculating the law, and the result has been pitiful beyond 
description. 

To show how utterly arbitration has failed as a means of 
abolishing strikes, I cannot do better than quote from the last 
annual report of Mr. Knibbs, our Commonwealth statistician 
(July 1919), who gives the following suggestive table: 


Year Number of industrial disputes 
1913 , . . : ‘ P . 208 
1914 : ' ‘ ‘ ‘i 2 . 337 
1915 ‘ ‘ ; ; : . 308 
1916 ‘ ; ; ‘ ; . . 508 
1917 ‘ , i ; - . . 444 
1918 ; ‘ " . ‘ . 298 


The above statement certainly does not sick as if Australia had 
attained her industrial millenniwn by any means. It is also 
worthy of note that the majority of these troubles were settled in 
the good old-fashioned way, by simple direct negotiations between 
employers and employees. In 1914, 73 per cent. were settled by 
direct negotiation ; 71 per cent. in 1915; 63 per cent. in 1916; 
53 per cent. in 1917; and 57 per cent. during 1918. The per- 
centage settled by reference to State or Federal Arbitration Courts 
was comparatively small. There was a strange reluctance on the 
part of the industrial patient to swallow the medicine his own 
union industrial doctors had so carefully compounded and so 
assiduously prescribed. He would persist in “ harking back” 
to the simpler methods of his earlier days. 

It is, one must admit, quite possible that, with resolute Govern- 
ments and statesmen worthy of the name, arbitration might have 
justified itself as an efficient institution. But the unspeakable 
truckling of Australia’s public men, State and Federal, to the 
lawless element dominating the unions renders any attempt on 
the part of a judge at holding the scales of justice, even between 
conflicting parties, a pure futility. And in this matter the 
Nationals or anti-Labourites are just about as bad as their op- 
ponents. In the year 1917 the coal-miners, who were working 
under an award of the Court, broke it openly and brazenly and 
came out on strike. They were denounced as law-breakers by 
their critics, but that worried them not one iota. Thereupon 
the Federal Government, in defiance of the Arbitration Law, over- 
rode the Court and appointed a “ special tribunal ” to adjudicate. 
The special tribunal promptly conceded every demand to the 
“ law-breakers,” who proclaimed their victory far and wide, and 
said, with perfect truth, that they had broken the law no more 
grossly than the Government. Towards the close of 1918 the coal- 
men, utterly regardless of the fact that the existing arrangement 
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would not expire till 1920, came out again, and the acting Premier 
again swept the Arbitration Act into the gutter and gave the law- 
less unions all they demanded. Naturally these illuminating lessons 
were not wasted on the desert air. In 1919 the seamen determined 
to try their luck at law-smashing and humiliating Governments. 
Karly in the campaign their secretary, Thomas Walsh, announced 
boldly that in coming out they “had flouted arbitration and 
intended to go on flouting it.” The Federal Government with 
commendable promptitude took up the gage of battle, and de- 
clared their intention of upholding the Act and making no com- 
promise with law-breakers. At the same time shrewd observers 
noted that no attempt was made to organize a body of strike- 
breakers, and that the Government was apparently quite content 
to see the merchant vessels which it had chartered lying idle in the 
Bay. The men put their case simply and directly. They wanted 
no arbitration. They would agree to submit their case to a round- 
table conference, and would waive any matters that could not 
there be agreed upon. The Arbitration Court might be graciously 
allowed to register the agreement when the conference had con- 
cluded. The Government talked on valiantly for weeks and 
months ; professed it would never knuckle down to the brazen 
abrogation of law, and finally, like Byron’s Donna Julia, “ whispering 
she would ne’er consent, consented.’ And the result, as every one 
anticipated, was that the round-table conference decided that 
the battling unions should be accorded all they wanted, and that 
Jaw-breaking should be exalted on the pedestal of heroism. The 
unions and the Federal Government between them dug the grave 
of arbitration, and jointly intoned its final Requrescat. No 
Labour Government could have handed in a more complete and 
abject submission. Australia is now waiting for a fresh outburst, 
fresh demands, and probably a fresh contemptible surrender. 
Whatever may be said or thought of the broad principle of 
arbitration, it must be confessed that certain of the dicta laid 
down by judges of the Court, as governing their decisions and 
guiding their conclusions, were erroneous in the highest degree. 
Take, for instance, Judge Heydon’s judgment containing this 
much-quoted passage: “‘ The living wage is based, not on the 
value of a man’s work, but on his requirements as a man in civilized 
society.” A statement so startling fairly takes the breath away. 
Whether a man’s daily output is 50 cents or 50 dollars we are told 
is practically immaterial when his wages are being considered. 
His needs in civilized society, which may vary from moleskin to 
broadcloth, from plain bread and butter to champagne and 
truffles, are to be the bases of his remuneration, and the ability 
of the industry to pay for those requirements is merely a negligible 
factor. It was marvellous that Arbitration Courts, built on such 
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a quicksand foundation as this, lasted as long as they did. The 
Heydonic dogma—if I may so christen it—was highly popular 
among the U nionists, for it ‘opened up before them such a vista of 
inexhaustible potentialities as they had never dreamed of in their 
wildest moments. To be told that neither industry nor energy 
nor skill mattered when wages were being determined, and that 
the employer had only to w eigh what a man considered to be his 
““ requirements ’’—surely here, if anywhere, were the portals of 
industria] joy and the gates of the millennium. 

It is really dubious as to whether the unions in Australia ever 
loyally, as a body, accepted the principle of arbitration. When 
the matter would be discussed at their meetings and conventions, 
there were never wanting those among the more “advanced 
spirits’ who boldly pronounced in favour of the “good old 
strike ’’ methods and prophesied the speedy collapse of this new- 
fangled judicial system. And it must be remembered, as men- 
tioned before, that for quite a number of years industries were so 
flourishing that the Courts had only to exercise the pleasing duty 
of granting the men the bulk of their demands on every possible 
occasion. 

We come now to a phase of the arbitration question that casts 
a grave doubt on the practicability of the whole system. After the 
industrial problems of private firms and cé apitalistic bodies had 
been regulated for some time by the Courts, the happy idea oc- 
curred to certain public servants that recalcitrant or impecunious 
Governments, who were guilty of the enormity of not granting 
satisfactory increases to their employees, might be brought into 
line by having to toe the arbitraggon mark, and having to plead 
their case in the Judicial Court for Trades Disputations that they 
themselves had set up. The matter was broached, and certain 
Governments, foremost among whom was the Federal, anxious 
to dodge and escape their responsibilities, consented. Australia 
then enjoyed the spectacle of seeing her Government Departments 
“pulled up” before the tribunal by organizations of State em- 
ployees, and compelled to plead that the financial necessities 
of the country, drought, civil calamities, falling revenue, would 
not allow of the granting of such rises as the public servants 
demanded. Hereupon the Court promptly told the Government 
that it had absolutely nothing to do with the condition of its 
revenue or the impossibility of raising the money by taxation. 
It was there to consider the justice or advisability of granting 
these subordinates their increases. Of course the increases were 
usually granted. It is so easy for a public servant to prove his 
right to a rise, especially if that right be based on his “ require- 
ments.” It is also so easy for an Arbitration Court to grant men 
everything they want when the Court has not to fulfil the un- 
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pleasant duty of finding the money. And now the shrewder men 
among Australia’s politicians are commencing to see that to be 
logical they ought to allow the Arbitration Court to decide on the 
taxation of the country, as the said body now settles how much 
the country shall spend. As an example of what may happen 
under this crazy system, let me quote a Queensland example. 
On one occasion, about three years ago, the railway employees 
decided to take the Department before the Court on the question 
of wages. The Queensland railways had lost in the preceding 
financial year, roughly, a million pounds—an enormous loss for 
a country with a population of only 670,000. Nevertheless the 
State Arbitration Court promptly raised wages and improved 
conditions to the extent of some £400,000—to the great joy of 
messieurs the appellants. As to the public, well, in the elegant 
language of a certain Vanderbilt, ‘The public be damned!” ; 
the Arbitration Court was not instituted to consider the case of 
the public or the woes of the taxpayer. In this way constitutional 
Government has been completely undermined. If any outside 
body can settle the wages of the State’s employees irrespective 
of the Treasurer and the state of the Treasury, then why worry 
about having a Treasurer at all? Why should a Minister trouble 
about effecting economies or reforms in a public Department when 
he knows quite well that an exterior power will fix the wages and 
allowances of the State’s officials quite irrespective of the country’s 
income or of its taxable potentialities. 

In a word, then, arbitration in Australia has proved a gigantic 
failure. It has failed because the workers themselves have been 
disloyal to a great and noble principle. It has failed also because 
Australia’s Governments, State and Federal, have been principally 
composed of peddling politicians who have never dared and never 
tried to enforce obedience to ‘law on recalcitrant unions. And 
lastly it has failed, in a bigger sense, because it has been used as a 
bludgeon to break down Ministerial control of public expenditure. 
Arbitration was intended to be used as a weapon to protect the 
weak against the aggressions of greed ; to obviate the need for the 
old barbarous redress of strikes ; but it was never designed to be 
used as a machine to break up the whole fabric of responsible 
Government. 

P. AIREY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT 


To THE EprTor OF THE National Review 


Sir,—I hope it will be possible for you to give space for the enclosed 
editorial article from the New York Sun. It states admirably the view- 
point of those of us who have deprecated the fact that other opponents 
of the League of Nations have lost sight of the real issue, and fought it 
on lines where we could not follow. We want England to understand 
our viewpoint. Suppose Mr. Lloyd George had been repudiated at your 
polls, and it were possible for him to retain the rank of Premier after you 
had set on him and his Government the seal of your disapproval. Suppose 
he had come to America and assured us that, in spite of his defeat, he 
represented practically all of England. Suppose we had entered into 
engagements with him in which he promised that your entire foreign policy 
would be changed to a pet scheme of internationalism he had evolved. 
Should we have any right to blame you if you did not enter eagerly into 
the engagements Mr. Lloyd George had made for you ?—if you refused 
to regard them as binding? You would regret profoundly that we mis- 
understood and things were rather messed up in consequence, but I doubt 
if you would change your foreign policy or endanger your independence 
as a nation for that reason. At any rate, we dare not, all the more because 
we realize that there can be no longer a selfish isolation for any of the great 
nations of the earth. We hope that in being most ourself we shall be able 
to help most where help is needed. But we want you to understand. 
HarRIET GAYLORD 
New York City, November 17, 1919 


AMERICA HAS “ REPUDIATED ” NOTHING 


Tue Daily News of London is quoted as saying that: “ It is quite certain 
that in the full tide of his activity, the President would never have stood 
by and watched the Senate enacting a repudiation of the implied pledges 
given by Mr. Wilson himself, with his country solidly acclaiming him in the 
months when the ideal of a League of Nations was first being laid before 
the world.” 

The one unfortunate and regrettable incident of the triumph of Ameri- 
can nationalism over Wilson internationalism, of American independence 
over League of Nations supersovereignty, as that triumph is recorded in 
the Senate of the United States, is the fact that Mr. Wilson’s advisers felt 
obliged to urge him to abandon his personal campaign in behalf of the 
Treaty and interwoven covenant. The Daily News intimates that Mr. 
Wilson, had he not abandoned the contest, might have stayed the rising 
tide of Americanism which obliterated the Wilson doctrine. Such is not 
the case. The Washington correspondent of a neighbour of the Daily News, 
the London Times, acknowledges this when he speaks of “ the failure of his 
[Mr. Wilson’s] tour,” meaning Mr. Wilson’s swing around the circle. 
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That failure was recognized by all impartial and informed observers of 
American affairs before Mr. Wilson had been on the road a week. 

Not only is the intimation of the Daily News that Mr. Wilson might 
have saddled the obligations of the League of Nations Covenant on America 
without foundation, but the suggestion which is likely to be read into 
the words “ with his country solidly acclaiming him in the months when 
the ideal of a League of Nations was first being laid before the world ”’ is 
entirely unjustified. This suggestion is that at some time in the past 
Americans were solidly behind Mr. Wilson’s project for a League of Nations, 
and that this nation, acting through the Senate, has now repudiated an 
enterprise to which it was previously in some formal or informal way 
bound or committed, Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Mr. Wilson’s supporters did indeed seek to obtain for him, from the 
Senate, a blanket endorsement of his future acts when, in the autumn of 
1918, Senator James Hamilton Lewis, one of their spokesmen in Congress, 
presented to the Senate a resolution approving, unseen, anything he 
might choose to do. That resolution never got beyond the introductory 
stage, because Mr. Wilson’s friends recognized that if it were called up for 
serious discussion, it would bring a swift and stinging rebuke upon all who 
were concerned in advocacy of it. 

Mr. Wilson himself appealed to the country for a vote of confidence in 
his policies at the Congress elections in November 1918. The overwhelm- 
ing defeat then administered to him, resulting in the loss of both Houses of 
Congress by the Democratic Party, which he had made peculiarly his own, 
served to reveal American sentiment on Mr. Wilson’s designs in a way 
sufficiently clear to enlighten all men, here and abroad, who sought en- 
lightenment. Mr. Wilson refused to be guided by it. He ignored it. For 
that he is responsible. Any foreign statesman who chose to believe that 
Mr. Wilson spoke for America when he spoke in contradiction of what 
America itself had said at the polls, is responsible for the situation in which 
he now finds himself. 

America has repudiated nothing, broken no pledges, explicit or implied, 
changed no policy, departed from no national tradition. America has 
stood firm for its national sovereignty, for its independence, for its un- 
qualified freedom. America has remained true to Washington, to Jefferson, 
to Monroe, to Lincoln, to Roosevelt. America was never behind the 
novelties of statecraft Woodrow Wilson endeavoured to impose upon the 
nation. 

If in 1918-19 there were men in Europe who deliberately blinded them- 
selves to Mr. Wilson’s real status, who accepted him at his own valua- 
tion as dictator of American policies, who deluded themselves into the be- 
lief that, because he treated the Senate with contempt and the people of 
the United States as pliant creatures of his will the Senate and the people 
of this country would submit to his every whim, they have to thank only 
themselves for their present disappointment. They should have asked 
if Mr. Wilson could deliver what he implied he could deliver, and if they 
had asked at headquarters they would have had no difficulty in finding out 
he couldn’t. (The New York Sun, November 17, 1919.) 
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TREATY RESERVATIONS ADOPTED BY THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE, NOVEMBER 15 


THE texts of the ten Reservations to the Peace Treaty, drawn by the 
Foreign Relations Committee and adopted to-day by the Senate, follow : 

Mandates.—** No mandate shall be accepted by the United States under 
Article 22, Part 1, or any other provision of the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany, except by action of the Congress of the United States.” 

Domestic Questions.—‘** The United States reserves to itself exclusively 
the right to decide what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction, 
and declares that all domestic and political questions relating wholly or in 
part to its internal affairs, including immigration, labour, coastwise traffic, 
commerce, and the suppression of the traffic in women and children, opium, 
and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic questions, and all 
questions affecting the present boundaries of the United States and its 
insular and other possessions are solely within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and are not under this Treaty to be submitted in any way 
either to arbitration or the consideration of the Council or the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, or any agency thereof, or to the decision or 
recommendation of any other Power.” 

Monroe Doctrine.—‘* The United States will not submit to arbitration 
or inquiry by the Assembly or by the Council of the League of Nations 
provided for in said Treaty of Peace any questions which, in the judgment 
of the United States, depends upon or relates to its long-established policy 
commonly known as the Monroe Doctrine. Said Doctrine is to be inter- 
preted by the United States alone, and is hereby declared to be wholly 
outside the jurisdiction of said League of Nations, and entirely unaffected 
by any provision contained in the said Treaty of Peace with Germany.” 

Shantung.—‘* The United States withholds its assent to Articles 156, 
157, and 158, and reserves full liberty of action with respect to any con- 
troversy which may arise under said Articles between the Republic of 
China and the Empire of Japan.” 

Participation in League.—‘* The Congress of the United States will 
provide by law for the appointment of the representatives of the United 
States in the Assembly and the Council of the League of Nations, and may, 
in its discretion, provide for the participation of the United States in any 
commission, committee, tribunal, court, council, or conference, or in the 
selection of any members thereof, and for the appointment of members 
of said commissions, committees, courts, councils, or conferences, or any 
other representatives under the Treaty of Peace, or in carrying out its pro- 
visions, and until such participation and appointment have been so pro- 
vided for and the powers and duties of such representatives so defined, 
no person shall represent the United States under cither said League of 
Nations or the Treaty, or be authorized to perform any act for or in behalf 
of the United States thereunder, and no representative of the United 
States shall be selected or appointed as a member of said commission, 
committees, courts, councils, or conferences, except with the approval 
of the Senate of the United States. 

Trade Interference.—‘* The United States understands that the Repara- 
tion Commission will regulate or interfere with exports from the United 
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States to Germany, or from Germany to the United States, only when the 
United States by act or joint resolution of Congress approves such regula- 
tion or interference.” 

Contributions to Leagues.—‘‘ The United States shall not be obligated 
to contribute to any expenses of the League of Nations, or of the secretariat 
or of any commission or committee or conference or other agency organized 
under the League of Nations or under the Treaty, or for the purpose of 
carrying out the Treaty provisions, unless and until an appropriation of 
funds available for such expenses shall have been made by the Congress 
of the United States. 

Armaments.—“ If the United States shall at any time adopt any plan 
for the limitation of armaments proposed by the Council of the League of 
Nations under the provisions of Article 8, it reserves the right to increase 
such armament without the consent of the Council whenever the United 
States is threatened with invasion or engaged in war.” 

Boycott.—‘‘ The United States reserves the right to permit, in its dis- 
cretion, the nationals of a covenant-breaking State, as defined in Article 16 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, residing within the United States 
or in countries other than that violating said Article 16, to continue their 
commercial, financial, and personal relations with the nationals of the 
United States,” 

Alien Property Rights.—‘‘ Nothing in Articles 296, 297, or in any of the 
annexes thereto, or in any other Article, provision, or annex to the Treaty 
of Peace with Germany, shall, as against citizens of the United States, 
be taken to mean any confirmation, ratification, or approval of any act 
otherwise illegal or in contravention of the rights of citizens of the United 
States.” 

The two remaining Reservations on the Foreign Relations Committee’s 
programme, on which no action has yet been taken, read : 

German Colonies.—‘‘ The United States declines to accept, as trustee 
or in her own right, any interest in or any responsibility for the Government 
or disposition of the overseas possessions of Germany, her rights, and titles 
to which Germany renounces to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
under Articles 119 to 127 inclusive.” 

Questions of Honour.—‘‘ The United States reserves to itself exclusively 
the right to decide what questions affect its honour or its vital interests, 
and declares that such questions are not under this Treaty to be submitted 
in any way either to arbitration or to the consideration of the Council or of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations or any agency thereof, or to the 
decision or recommendation of any other Power.” 

Three Reservations, including the preamble to the Committee’s pro 
gramme, had been adopted prior to to-day’s session. They read : 

Preamble to Reservations.—‘* The Committee also reports the following 
reservations and understandings to be made part and a condition of the 
resolution of ratification, which ratification is not to take effect or bind 
the United States until the following Reservations and understandings 
have been accepted as a part and condition of said instrument of ratification 
by at least three of the four Principal Allied and Associated Powers, to wit : 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan.” 

W ithdrawal.—‘t The United States understands and construes Article 1, 
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that in case of notice of withdrawal from the League of Nations, as provided 
in said Article, the United States shall be the sole judge as to whether all its 
international obligations, and all its obligations under the said Covenant, 
have been fulfilled, and notice of withdrawal by the United States may 
be given by a concurrent resolution of the Congress of the United States.” 

Article 10.—‘** The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any other country, or to 
interfere in controversies between nations, whether Members of the League 
or not, under Article 10, or to employ the military and naval forces of the 
United States under any Article of the Treaty or for any purpose unless 
in any particular case the Congress, which under the Constitution has the 
sole power to declare war or authorize the employment of military or 
naval forces of the United States, shall by act or joint resolution so provide.” 
(New York Tribune, Washington Bureau, November 15, 1919.) 


EUROPE’S MISCONCEPTION 


WE append an extract from an admirable article in the New York 
Tribune (November 16), in which Mr. Frank H. Simonds analyses the 
fiasco of the League of Nations, and endeavours to impress on his com- 
patriots that the Covenant owed its priority and predominance at the 
Peace Conference exclusively to the idea that it was an American ideal on 
which the American people were solid : 


“* T have tried many times, in my letters from Paris and since I returned, 
to emphasize the fact that the League of Nations and all the details in the 
Treaty of Versailles, which were written in as natural consequences of the 
acceptance of the League of Nations idea, owed their existence to President 
Wilson and to the universal assumption in Europe that, in demanding the 
creation of a League of Nations, the President spoke for the United States, 
which was itself united in favour of such a world organization. 

“It is true that most of the actual machinery and the larger part of 
the form of the League of Nations were British contributions. Mr. Wilson 
carried to Europe not a complete system, but merely a fixed determination 
to bring about the creation of a League of Nations. Lord Robert Cecil 
and General Smuts were, in fact, in a large measure, the authors of the 
provisions written into the Treaty of Versailles to create a League of 
Nations. 

‘**On the other hand, had President Wilson not championed the idea, the 
British would not have presented it at Paris. There was no spontaneous 
or widespread support of the idea in Britain before President Wilson 
went to Paris, nor was there ever a time when British support of the idea 
was not in the main the result of a well-defined policy to support American 
wishes in Paris, so far as these were not directly inimical to British interests, 
with the purpose of contributing to the extension of Anglo-American 
friendship and association. 

“The importance of the United States in the world which had been 
created by the war was nowhere so intelligently appreciated as in Britain, 
and the Paris Conference was recognized as providing the opportunity 
to clear the way for future intimate associations between the United States 
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and Great Britain in all world affairs. Thus, had we gone to Paris advo- 
cating, for example, a permanent alliance between Britain, France, and the 
United States, or any other form of world association compatible with 
British safety and legitimate self-interest, it would have had unhesitating 
support. The British were merely bound, in their own view, to stand 
with America and to support American desires at Paris. In this concep- 
tion there was more than selfishness, and not a little honest gratitude 
for American aid, together with an extension of what had been British 
policy for several decades—namely, to foster American friendship and 
seek American association in world affairs. 

‘** But it is a mistake to believe that for a League of Nations, for the 
idea or the principle, there was general or considerable support in Great 
Britain. The British Government officially supported, and the British 
nation, so far as it actually advocated a League of Nations, acted upon 
the settled conviction that the League of Nations represented the desire 
and the demand of the American people. Had Mr. Wilson at any stage 
of the proceedings abandoned the idea, it would have been discarded by the 
British without delay. In a word, it represented for them the demand of a 
nation which they desired to please, and constituted the sort of demand 
which they could support without difficulty. 

** By contrast, neither the French nor the Italians—in point of fact, 
not one of the considerable nations allied with Great Britain and associated 
with the United States—had the smallest sympathy with the idea of a 
League of Nations. It was opposed by the French and the Italians be- 
cause it immediately conflicted with what both peoples regarded as their 
own legitimate security—it deprived them of safeguards, territorial and 
otherwise, which the victory over Germany otherwise placed in their hands. 

“*But France was forced to surrender its opposition because of the 
support assured to Mr. Wilson from the outset by Great Britain, and 
Italy was temporarily dragged along, never, however, with the smallest 
real enthusiasm. Clemenceau, finding that Lloyd George purposed to 
back the President, was constrained to follow a similar policy, although 
he came to it far less readily than his British ally, and was never able 
to carry with him any large faction of his fellow-countrymen. 

“ Yet the ultimate French decision, like the immediate British resolve, 
was founded upon an appreciation of the new position occupied by the 
United States in the world, its tremendous power, its gigantic resources. 
Unless these resources were to be turned against France: unless France, 
wellnigh ruined by the war, was to be deprived of American aid, it was 
inevitable that French statesmen in the Paris Conference should accept 
American demands. And for the French, like the British, the League of 
Nations was accepted as the expression of the wellnigh unanimous will of 
the American people, as the President was welcomed as the unchallenged 
spokesman of his nation. ‘‘ America be pleased,” was the watchword of 
the Paris Conference ; and accepting the League of Nations was believed 
to be the sole method of satisfying the American people. 

““I wish I could make clear the exact situation at Paris, because it is 
essential in order to understand the new situation in Europe to recognize 
the facts of last winter and spring. For the League of Nations idea there 
was practically no European support. Such support as there was came 
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entirely from British sources, and it was, in the main, due to a recognition 
that any such League of Nations as had been outlined would in the end 
infallibly develop into an Anglo-American alliance. As far as France and 
Italy were concerned there was open hostility, honest, patriotic appre- 
hension. Accepting the idea represented to Frenchmen one more sacrifice 
made necessary by the war, but accepted with bitterness and with pro- 
found apprehension. 

“* Since that time we have seen that Italy and Rumania have deliberately 
withdrawn from any but the most nominal relations with the Paris Con- 
ference, and have rejected for themselves the application of the essential 
principles of the League of Nations, while the Greeks, the Poles, and even 
the recently defeated Germans have calmly challenged the decisions of 
that Paris Conference which is the precursor of the League of Nations 
itself. We have seen, at the same time, an ever-growing protest in France. 

“* But all of this is incidental to the main fact. The strength of the 
League of Nations in Europe lay exclusively in the belief that it possessed 
the unqualified approval of the whole American people, and that if there 
were not established through the medium of the Paris Conference a League 
of Nations which would receive the approval of President Wilson, then 
the aid and co-operation of America would be withdrawn. Had Europe 
suspected that there was real division in America over the principle, 
the League of Nations idea would have been totally abandoned by the 
time the President had returned from his February visit to America.” 
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